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LONDON, SATURDAY, AUGUST 4, 1855. 


ates. 
THE INQUISITION, 


Such readers of the “N. & Q.” as have any 
curiosity on this subject may be referred to 
the article in Vol.x., p. 120., and continued in 
Vol. x., p. 137. In. this article a description is 
iven of the house of the General Inquisition of 
Sladrid, at the time when the tribunal was sup- 
pressed in 1820; and censure is passed upon 
certain writers, English and French, for giving 
currency to a fictitious story of the demolition of 
a palace of the Inquisition near Madrid, in 1809, 
by the French troops under Marshal Soult. ‘The 
story appeared to have been adopted by those 
writers successively, from a narrative purporting 
to have been made by Col. Lehmanowsky, and 
printed in a United States newspaper. In Vol. x., 
p-246., appear some additional particulars relating 
to the house of the Inquisition, the result of per- 
sonal inspection in the year 1820, from the pen of 
Lord Monson; and in Vol. xi., p. 108., is a com- 
munication from Philadelphia to the “ N. & Q.,” 

iving the copy of a letter addressed from Ham- 

arg, Clark co., Indiana, to the editor of the Inde- 
pendent, » New York religious newspaper, written 
from J. J. Lehmanowsky himself, endeavouring to 
support the credibility of the story put forth in 
his name; into which newspaper it would seem 
that the first article, or some part of it, had been 
inserted from the “ N. & Q.” His letter mystifies 
and confounds the re-establishment of the Inqui- 
sition as an institution, which was suppressed in 
1809, and restored to power in 1814, with the 
(supposed) reconstruction of an edifice asserted to 
have been destroyed. And again resting, it would 
seem, his apocryphal “ Destruction of the Inquisi- 
tion Chemastin” on the circumstance that a de- 
cree suppressing the Inquisition as an institution 


dei Infantado’s, at Chamartin, near Madrid; an 


edifice yet standing, and in the gardens of which, | 


in 1851, was growing the staple production of the 
United States —the cotton-plant, producing its 
flossy down and ripened seed. An “ Inquisition 
Chemastin” never had existence. 

It will have been readily perceived by every 
candid reader of the first article, that its purpose 
was not personal, as Mr. Lelmanowsky by his 
letter would seem to infer; it was a correction of 
the too easy adoption by some writers on the 


Romish controversy of a narrative to which they | 


had lent the authority of their names, copying one 


from another without seeking cotemporary proofs. | 


Tence a story that might afford an hour's amuse- 


ment in the columns of the newspaper where it | 
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tory, Influence, and Effects. 
was issued by Napoleon in 1808, during his tem- | 
porary residence, from a house of the Duque | 


first appeared, like any similar novelette, seemed 
not improbable, by the currency so given it, to 
become in this country an established fiction 
historical, and to return to the United States 
whence it came, with a more authentic impression 
upon it than at first it possessed. What efforts 
are made by the best writers to clear away the 
fables of history already adopted! Is it not, then, 
the moral duty of an enlightened age to supply 
the following one with materials for historic ve- 
racity ? That is no generous enthusiasm for liberty 
and religious truth which would needlessly in- 
crease its future perplexity. In works of imagin- 
ation, it may be considered a high species of merit 
to adapt the facts of history in the most perfect 
manner to Romance; but the best interests of 
literature are concerned in preventing the adapi- 
ation of undistinguishable romance to history. 
And as a certain sense of mystery envelopes every- 
thing relating to the Inquisition, which excites the 
imagination by its secrecy, it may be worth while 
to reply to Mr. Lehmanowsky’s defence of his 
story, by producing here evidence of a more formal 
kind than the issue of a question of mere literary 
and historical interest might otherwise seem to 
require. 

This can fortunately be done from a set of 
papers now before me, officially drawn up, wit- 
nessed and signed, confirming the statements made 
in the first article as to the fabulous character of 
the said story. It would be scarcely suitable to 
occupy the columns of the “ N. & Q.” with a literal 
transcript of these papers and their technicalities; 
it may be suffitient to give a summary of the 
declarations here, as the originals, when they have 
served their purpose, will probably be deposited 
in one of the great public libraries, 

The case opens with a statement of the subject- 
matter made as follows:—That in 1850, a book 
was published in Dublin, printed for Philip Dixon 
Hardy & Sons, entitled The Inquisition, its His- 
That in this volume 
of 250 pages, from pp. 209. to 214., is inserted an 
account of the demolition of the palace of the 
Inquisition (near Madrid) in the year 1809, by 
order of Marshal Soult, as related by the com- 
manding officer who destroyed the palace. That 
this account is altogether romantic and fabulous, 
and is censured as such in pp. 20, 21. of an ap- 
pendix to a Spanish work by Gonzales de Montes, 
printed in 1851; that, trusting to the correctness 
of this appendix, the censure was extracted and 
printed (with remarks to the same purpose) in a 
London literary periodical, called “ Notes anp 
Queries ;” but that a gentleman named J. J. Leh- 
manowsky has written a letter in the United States, 
published in the “ N. & Q.,” re-aflirming the cer- 
tuinty of the facts; and adding in his letter, that 
having arrived at the age of eighty, he shall take no 
trouble to correct or reply to any farther remarks 
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on the subject ; and that, as the assertions of this 
gentleman tend to belie the statements made in 
the appendix to the work by Montes, it is thought 
proper to establish their correctness by the cor- 
roborative testimonies of several respectable and 
truthful persons; in order to place before him 
and others conclusive proofs that all the incidents 
of his story are fictitious. 

Hence it is here demonstrated, that the follow- 
ing assertions are untrue:—1. That a house of 
the Inquisition existed in 1809, with walls and 
turrets of solid construction, five miles from Ma- 
drid. 2. That it was defended by armed guards 
in the service of the Inquisitors. 3. That it was 
handsomely furnished, having also paintings and 
a library. 4. That the Inquisitor-General had 
his residence there. 5. That three regiments of 
French troops, under Marshal Soult, went to de- 
molish it; and that they mined and blew it up, 
with a tremendous explosion. On the contrary, 
it is certain, that there never were more houses 
for the use of the Inquisition of Madrid than one, 
recently built in the Calle de Maria Cristina, 
No. 4. nuevo; and another where the Inquisitor- 
General resided, still existing in the Calle de 
Torija, No. 14. nuevo, opposite the present resi- 
dence of Lord Howden, the English ambassador. 

Firstly, D. F. A 
Carlos III., &c. born, resident, and a proprietor in 
Madrid, aged sixty-four, living in the Plazuela 
, appeared before the judge and notary; de- 
clared that he understood the subject-matter, and 
offered his positive declaration, that the relation is 
false that there had been in 1809 a house of the 
Inquisition five miles distant from Madrid, neither 
at Chamartin, solidly constructed with walls and 











» Knight of the Order of | 


turrets, or defended by guards in the service of 


the Inquisitors. That it is untrue that three regi- 
ments of French troops went to demolish it, min- 
ing and blowing it up; because there never were 
more houses, for the use of the Inquisition of 
Madrid, than one, recently rebuilt in the Calle de 
Maria Cristina, No. 4. nuevo; and another, still 
retaining its ancient form, in the Calle de Torija, 
No. 14. nuevo, where the Inquisitor-General 
lived; and this stands opposite the house now 
occupied by the English ambassador, Lord How- 
den. That as to the furniture, pictures, and library, 
he is ignorant; but if these were supposed to be 
in a house of the Inquisition five miles from 
Madrid, the assertion is fabulous; because there 
never existed such an one. That he can truly 
make this declaration, because, in the year 1809, 
he had been residing at Madrid from his birth ; 
that he well knew the two buildings belonging to 
the Inquisition ; and that he never saw the guards 
or heard of the supposed demolition, which, if it 
had occurred, must oes come to his knowledge : 
and this declaration, made under oath, being read 
over, he ratifies it. 
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Secondly, D. J. G. V. ——, born at Villafranca, 
resident at Madrid, Calle de ——, formerly hold. 
ing an appointment in the department of Receipts 
of Espolios, since suppressed, aged eighty-four, 
appeared, and stated that he understood the sub- 
ject. That the story is fictitious that there was, 
in 1809, a house of the Inquisition five miles from 
Madrid, neither at Chamartin, walled, turreted, 
and defended by guards; that three regiments 
of French troops, under Marshal Soult, went to 
destroy it, mining and blowing it up. That the 
Inquisition of Madrid never had more than two 
houses; one now rebuilt in the Calle de Cristina, 
No. 4. nuevo; and another in the Calle de Torija, 
No. 14. nuevo, where the Inquisitor-General re- 
sided, opposite the house occupied by the present 
English ambassador, Lord Howden. That he 
can declare this without the shadow of a doubt; 
because, in 1809, the period referred to, he at- 
tended daily at his office in the suppressed depart- 
ment of Receipts of Espolios, which was held at 
that time, and continued to be held down to the 
summer of 1811, in the Calle de Leganitos ; the 
first house on the right, entering by the Plazuela 
de Santo Domingo, in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the said houses of the Inquisition, their 
situation and appearance being well known to him; 
that they never were fortified ; that he never saw 
armed guards, or heard the supposed ruinous ex- 
plosion. That he is ignorant of the kind of fur- 
niture, pictures, and library ; never heard of their 
supposed grandeur: and he makes the declaration 
under oath, and, being read over, he ratifies it. 

Thirdly, appeared D. J. H. de R » advocate, 
native and resident of Madrid, holding office in 
the central university of Madrid, residing in the 
Plazuela » aged sixty-eight, and declared to 
be false beyond any kind of doubt that in 1809 
the house of the Inquisition existed five miles 
from Madrid, or at Chamartin, walled, turreted, 
and defended by soldiers at the service of the In- 
quisitors. That it is farther fictitious, that three 
regiments of French troops went to demolish it, 
and having mined it, blew it up. On the contrary, 
there were never more than two houses used by 
the Inquisition of Madrid; one recently rebuilt 
in the Calle de Maria Cristina, No. 4. nuevo, No.8. 
formerly ; and another still retaining its ancient 








| form in the Calle de Torija, No. 14. nuevo, 


formerly No. 1., where the Inquisitor-General 
resided, situated opposite the house now occupied 
by the English ambassador, Lord Howden. That 
he knew nothing of the furniture, pictures, o 
library there; but in reference to those in the 
supposed house of the Inquisition five miles from 
Madrid, according to Mr. Lehmanowsky’s account, 
he could at once declare the description fictitious, 
because such an edifice never existed. That he 
could truly make this declaration, because, 
1809, he had been living at Madrid from his birth, 
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and perfectly knew the situation of the houses 
of the Inquisition ; never heard the report of 
the invented demolition, or saw any peculiar 
guards. Made under oath, and, being read over, 
ratified. 

Fourthly, D. L. L——, native of Alicante, re- 
sident and proprietor in Madrid, Calle de J——, 
aged seventy-four, declared positively, that it was 
not true that, in the year 1809, there was any 
house of the Inquisition five miles distant from 
Madrid, nor at Chamartin, with walls, turrets, and 
defended by armed guards. That it is equally 
false that three regiments of French troops were 
sent to demolish it ; that they mined and blew it 
up. But, on the contrary, it is certain there 
never were but two houses of the Inquisition of 
Madrid; one, now rebuilt, in the Calle de Maria 
Cristina, No. 4. nuevo, No. 8. formerly; and 
another still retaining its ancient form in the Calle 
de Torija, No. 14. nuevo, formerly No. 1., where 
the Inquisitor-General resided, in front of that 
now occupied by the English ambassador, Lord 
Howden. That, as to the furniture, pictures, and 
library, he knew nothing; but as respects those 
mentioned in the relation derived from Mr. Leh- 
manowsky, existing in a house of the Inquisition 
five miles from Madrid, he could at once declare 
the description untrue, and a pure invention, for 
such an edifice never existed in the manner de- 
scribed; and that he could truly make such 
declaration, having been domiciled at Madrid for 
sixty-seven years, living there in 1809 ; well know- 
ing the two houses of the Inquisition, and never 
till now heard of the demolition, or saw the guards 
who were the supposed defenders. 

These are testimonies of persons of known cha- 
racter, present at the place, and of an age to be 
perfectly cognizant, at this distance of time, of all 
the public events of the period. They are a sub- 
stantial summary of a set of papers drawn up in 
form, consisting of the following parts, which may 
be worthy of mention as a curiosity in them- 
selves :* — A request to make a statement of the 
subject ; the recorder’s warrant allowing it; the 
declarations of four witnesses ; the recorder’s de- 
dlaration of the hearing and approvai of witnesses’ 
veracity ; delivery of copy, three notaries verify- 
ing the signature of the judge, notary, and re- 
corder : the judge verifies those of the notaries ; the 
Regent of the Audiencia, the judge’s ; the Minister 
of Grace and Justice, the Regent's; the political 
director, the minister's; the English Consul, the 
minister's, in these words : 

“TI hereby certify, that the foregoing seal and signature 
are those officially employed by Don Miguel de los Santos 
Alvarez, Political Director in the office of her Catholic 
Majesty’s Minister for Foreign Affairs 
“ Freperick Bernat, H. M.’s Consul.” (Sealed.) 


[* We have seen these documents.—Ep., “N. & Q.”7] 
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And, finally, the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, the English Consul’s : 


“T certify that I believe the above signature, ‘ Frederick 
Bernal,’ to be the handwriting of Frederick Bernal, Esq™, 
her Britannic Majesty’s Consul at Madrid. 

Wopenovsgz, 
Under Secretary of State. 
1855.” (Seal.) 


B. B. Wirren. 





WINES OF THE ANCIENTS. 


I should be obliged to any of your readers, 
learned in the history of wines, who would inform 
me why those of the ancients were so much 
stronger than any known in modern times. That 
they were so, must be inferred from the fact, 
familiar to every reader of the classics, that the 
Greeks and Romans always drank their wine 
largely diluted with water. The proportions of 
the mixture were various, according to the quality 
of the wines, and the taste of the drinkers; but, 
generally, there was a much greater quantity of 
water than of wine. Hesiod recommended the 
proportion of three to one: but some wines re- 
quired to be still farther weakened. In the Odys- 
sey we read, that the wine of Maron, the minister 
of Apollo, in Thracian Ismarus, was so strong, 
that, when he drank it, a single cup was mingled 
with twenty of water : 

“Tov & bre mivovev wedendéa olvoy épv@pdy, 


e , . — " A 
Ev d€ras éurAnoas vdaros ava eixogt wérpa 
Xeov"-” — Od. 1x. 208, 


| This must be understood as a proof of the strength 


| of Aristotle ? 





of the wine, not of the priest’s temperance. But 
it may be said, that is one of those travellers’ tales 
with which Ulysses amused the good king Alci- 
nous after supper; and this potent wine is as 
fabulous as the beverage of Circe, which trans- 
formed men into swine. Pliny, however, states, 
that in his time the Maronean wine in the same 
part of Thrace was of equal strength : 

“Durat etiam vis eadem in terra generi, vigorque in- 
domitus.” — Lib. xiv. cap. iv. 

It is true, he goes on to contradict himself; 
for he says that the consul Mutianus, when he was 
in that country, found that the wine was mixed 
with water in the proportion of one to eight : 

“Quippe cum Mutianus ter consul ex his qui nuper- 

rimé prodidere, sextarivs singulos octonis aque nusceri 
compererit praesens in eo tractu.” 
But what shall we think of the following strange 
tale, related by Athenzus, on the grave authority 
(I quote from Mr. Yonge’s trans- 
lation, in Bohn’s Classical Library) : 

“ And Aristotle says, that the wine called the Sama- 
gorean wine is so strong, that more than forty men were 
made drunk with a pint and a half of it, after it had been 
mixed with water.” —Deipnosophists, book x. c. xxxv. 
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Such stories as this make one suspect that the 
ancients were acquainted with the art of distilling 
alcohol ; though it is generally believed that this, 
like gunpowder, is an invention of which the 
moderns may boast. (P. Cyc., vol. ix. p. 23.) 

It may be said that, in former times, Bacchus 


was a powerful divinity, and has since been | 


deposed; but I am not quite satisfied with that 
explanation. F. 





COLERIDGE’S LECTURES. 


If I do not greatly mistake, I remember having 


seen repeatedly in your columns, about nine | 


months since, some references to, and inquiries 
after, Coleridge's literary lectures in 1811, which 


it was feared had been lost irrevocably. One of 


your correspondents, a friend I believe of Cole- 
ridge’s, informed the readers of “N. & Q.” that 
he had some stenographical notes in his possession 
of the lectures referred to, and shortly after the 
announcement gratified the admirers of the great 
man by publishing them.* A few evenings ago, 
in looking over the file of the Dublin Correspon- 
dent, a dead-and-gone newspaper, I observed what 
I now inclose. The journal was edited by a 
barrister of eminence named Townshend, and 
generally contained more literary matter, and 
more special reports of lectures, sermons, &c., 
than the majority of its cotemporaries. 

“ Mr. Coleridge delivered his first lecture at the Hall of 
the London Philosophical Society, on Monday evening 
the 25th ult., to a numerous and respectable audience. 
The subject of this lecture, which was the introductory 
discourse, was the cause of false criticism, especially in 
poetry; and these the speaker divided into incidental and 
permanent. The incidental he stated to be such as gave 
to the persons of the present age an undue propensity to 
decide and condemn, summarily, beyond the powers of 
discrimination possessed by the censurer. The permanent 
causes alleged were, the averseness of the mass of mankind 
to the exercise of the thinking faculty, the loose and in- 
accurate use of the terms expressive of excellence or 
defect, and the vicious propensity of the majority to 
judge of books by books, instead of consulting the living 
oracles of nature and man. Mr. Coleridge concluding by 
disclaiming, in a very animated manner, any inclination 
to a hasty and intemperate censure of his cotemporaries, 
to injure any man in his fair fame, to hold up individuals 
to contempt and scorn, or to involve on any occasion an 
attack on character with the liberal exercise of cri- 
ticism.” 


“ Dec. 17, 1811. 
“ Mr. Coleridge, having concluded the preliminary dis- 


cussions on the nature of the Shakspearian drama, and | 
the genius of the poet, and briefly noticed Lore’s Labour’s | 


Lost, as the link which connected together the poet and 
the dramatist, proceeded, in his seventh lecture, to an 





[* Mr. Cottier’s valuable communications on this 
subject will be found in “ N. & Q,,” Vol. x., pp. 1. 21. 57. 
117.— Ep. “N. & Q.”)} 
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elaborate review of Romeo and Juliet, a play in which are | 


to be found all the individual excellences of the author, 
| but less happily combined than in his riper productions, 
| This he observed to be the characteristic of genius, that 
its earliest works are never inferior in beauties, while the 
merits which taste and judgment can confer are of slow 
growth. Tibalt and Capulet he showed to be repre- 
sentatives of classes which he had observed in society, 
while in Mercutio he exhibited the first character of his 
own conception; a being formed of poetic elements, 
which meditation rather than observation had revealed 
to him; a being full of high fancy and rapid thought, 
conscious of his own powers, careless of life, generous, 
noble, a perfect gentleman. On his fate hangs the cata- 
strophe of the tragedy. In commenting on the character 
of the Nurse, Mr. Coleridge strenuously resisted the sug- 
gestion that this is a mere piece of Dutch painting; a 
portrait in the style of Gerard Dow. On the contrary, 
| her character is exquisitely generalised, and is subser- 
| vient to the display of fine moral contrasts. Her fondness 
for Juliet is delightfully pathetic. ‘ What a melancholy 
world would this be without children, how inhuman 
without old age.’ Her loquacity is characteristic of a 
vulgar mind, which recollects merely by coincidence of 
time and place, while cultivated minds connect their 
ideas by cause and effect. Having admitted that these 
lower persons might be suggested to Shakspeare by ob- 
servation, Mr. Coleridge reverted to his ideal characters, 
and said, ‘I ask, where Shakspeare observed this?’ (some 
heroic sentiments by Othello) ‘It was with his inward 
eye of meditation on his ownnature. He became Othello, 
and therefore spoke like him. Shakspeare became, in 
fact, all beings but the vicious; but in drawing his cha- 
racters he regarded essential not accidental relations 
Avarice he never pourtrayed, for avarice is a factitious 
passion. The Miser of Plautus and Moliére is already 
obsolete.’ Mr. Coleridge entered into a discussion of the 
| nature of fancy; showed how Shakspeare, composing 

under a feeling of the unimaginable, endeavouring to 

reconcile opposites by producing a strong working of the 
| mind, was led to those earnest conceits which are con- 
| sistent with passion, though frigidly imitated by writers 
| without any. He illustrated this part of his subject by 
a reference to Milton’s conception of Death, which the 
painters absurdly endeavour to strip of its fanciful 
nature, and render definite by the figure of a skeleton, 
the dryest of all images, compared with which a square 
| or a triangle is a luxuriant fancy. 

“ Mr. Coleridge postponed the examination of the hero 
and heroine of the piece, but prefaced his inquiry by 
remarks on the nature of love, which he defined to be ‘a 
perfect desire of the whole being to be united to some 
thing or being which is felt necessary to its perfection, 
by the most perfect means that nature permits, and 
reason dictates;’ and took occasion with great delicacy 
to contrast this link of our higher and lower nature, this 
noblest energy of our humane and social being, with 
what, by a gross misnomer, usurps its name; and as- 
serted, that the criterion of honour and worth among 
| men is their habit of sentiment on the subject of love. 

“ We are compelled to omit the partial illustration ot 
his in the characters of Romeo and Juliet, the continuation 
of which we are promised in the succeeding lecture.” 


Witxr1aM Joun Fitzpatrick. 
Booterstown, Dublin. 





REMARKABLE CASE OF LONGEVITY. 


To the instances of longevity already noticed in 
the pages of “N. & Q.,” allow me to add that of 
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— 


Louis Mutel, a negro, who died in this island in 
1851, at the age of one hundred and thirty-five 
ears. 

Louis Mutel was a native of Maconba, in the 
island of Martinique, where he was born in 1716. 
In 1771 he was married at Fort Royal in that 
island, to his slave Marie Catherine; and about 
the year 1785 he came and settled at Gros-ilet in 
St. Lucia, where he continued to reside till the 
time of his death. His chief occupation was that 
of a dealer in trade; he lived in easy circum- 
stances, and was much respected by all classes. 
Some time after his death, an inventory had to be 
taken of his effects, and among his papers was 
found his marriage contract with Marie Catherine 
in 1771, which establishes the fact of his being 
then fifty-five years of age, and consequently of 
his having been born in 1716. From this docu- 
ment (now in the possession of the Honorable 
Mr. Leager, Member of Council and Notary 
Royal, who took the inventory of Mutel’s effects) 
I have, by that gentleman's kind permission, made 
the following extracts : 


“Contrat de mariage de Louis Mutel, négre libre, et 
de la nommée Marie Cathérine, son esclav e, du 4 Novem- 
bre, 1771. 

“Pardevant les notaires Royaux en l’isle Martinique, 
résidant en la ville du Fort Royal, soussignés. 

“Furent présents le nommé Louis Mutel, ndégre libre, 
demeurant au quartier de l’ance Mitan, Paroisse Notre 
Dame de la Purification des trois Islets de cette isle, agé 
de cinquante-cing ans, natif du quartier du Maconba, 
Paroisse Se Anne, de cette dite isle, stipulant pour lui et 
en son nom, d'une part.” 


These extracts show that, in 1771, when the 
marriage took place, Mutel was fifty-five years of 
age. In the following the date of the marriage is 
repeated in words at length, and the document i is 
authenticated by the signatures of the notaries by 
whom it was drawn up: 


“ Fait et passé en la ville de Fort Royal de la dite isle 
Martinique, étude de Me Lefebure, fan Mil sept cent 
soirante onze, le quatr® jour du mois de Novembre, du 
matin; aprés lecture faite les dits futurs époux ont 
déclaré ne savoir écrire ni signer, de ce enquis suivant 
Yordonnance ; les dits notaires ont signé, et la minute est 
restée au dit Me Lefebure, l’un d’eux. 

(Signed) CLAVERY. 
LEFEBURE.” 

This is followed by a certificate, under the hand 
of Malherbe de Contest, Greffier, showing that the 
marriage contract was published and recorded at 
Fort Roy al on November 7, 1772. 

Louis Mutel died at Gros-ilet, on May 9, 1851, 
a8 appears by an entry in the parish registers, 
which I have carefully verified. 

There are now living in this island several 
persons of the age of ninety or upwards, a cir- 
cumstance which will appear still more remark- 
able when the character of the climate, and the 
scantiness of the population (about 26,000 souls), 
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are taken into the account. 
ticulars : 


I subjoin the par- 


Madame Toraille - - coloured - aged 90 
Madame Morel’ - - coloured - ,, § 90 
Madame Jacob + coloured - ,, 92 
Madame Devaux St. Philip white -'» SB 


Mr. Guy de Mareil white en's 93 


Mademoiselle Vitalis - white 2 '*. 96 
Madame Anne - - black - » 102 
Madame Coudrey - - coloured - , 106 
Madame Baudouin - - white - » 106 


Henry H. Breen. 
St. Lucia. 


POETICAL WILLS. 


Wills, as a matter of course, are usually drawn 
up by gentlemen learned in the law. Such being 
the case, it is very unusual to meet with any in a 
metrical form. I have, however, met with three 
wills of the latter description; and thinking they 
are calculated to amuse the readers of “N. & Q., 

I have transcribed copies of them. 


“ The last Will and Testameut of William Ruffell, E'sq., 

of Shimpling, Suffolk. 

“ As this life must soon end, and my frame will decay, 
And my soul to some far-distant clime wing its way, 
Ere that time arrives, now I free am from cares, 

I thus wish to settle my worldly affairs, 

A course right and proper men of sense will agree. 

I am now strong and hearty, my age forty-three ; 

I make this my last will, as I think ’tis quite time, 
It conveys all I wish, though *tis written in rhyme, 
To employ an attorney I ne’er was inclin’d, 

They are pests to society, sharks of mankind. 

To avoid that base tribe my own will I now draw, 
May I ever escape coming under their paw. 

To Ezra Dalton, my nephew, I give all my land, 
With the old Gothic cottage that thereon doth stand ; 
*Tis near Shimpling great road, in which I now dwell, 
It looks like a chapel or hermit’s old cell, 

With my furniture, plate, and linen likewise, 

And securities, money, with what may arise. 

*Tis my wish and desire that he should enjoy these, 
And pray let him take even my skin, if he please. 
To my loving, kind sister I give and bequeath, 

For her tender regard, when this world I shall leave, 
If she choose to accept it, my rump-bone may take, 
And tip it with silver, a whistle to make. 

My brother-in-law is a strange-tempered dog ; 

He’s as fierce as a tiger, in manners a hog; 

A petty tyrant at home, his frowns how they dread ; 
Two ideas at once never entered his head. 

So proud and so covetous, moreover so mean, 

I dislike to look at him, the fellow is so lean. 

He ne’er behaved well, and, though very unwilling, 
Yet I feel that I must cut him off with a shilling. 
My executors, too, should be men of good fame ; 

I appoint Edmund Ruffell, of Cockfield, by name ; 

In his old easy chair, with short pipe and snuff, 
What matter his whims, he is honest enough ; 

With Samuel Seely, of Alpheton Lion, 

I like his strong beer, and his word can rely on. 
When Death’s iron hand gives the last fatal blow, 
And my shattered old frame in the dust must lie low, 
Without funeral pomp let my remains be conveyed 
To Brent Eleigh churchyard, near my father be laid. 
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This, written with my own hand, there can be no appeal, 

I now therefore at once set my hand and my seal, 

As being my last will; I to this fully agree, 

This eighteenth day of March, eighteen hundred and 

three.” 

Mr. Ruffell was a gentleman of an ancient and 
highly respectable family. It is well known in 
the neighbourhood where he resided that he gave 
various friends copies of his will. One of his re- 
latives, however, informs me that the original was 
not found after his decease. Possibly, on reflec- 
tion, he was induced to destroy it on the sup- 
position that he had expressed himself a little too 
harshly respecting his brother-in-law, and, more- 
over, been somewhat too caustic in his remarks 
on the legal profession. The legacy to his “lov- 
ing, kind sister” was such a one as few ladies 
would feel inclined to accept. The late Mr. Ezra 
Dalton, who succeeded to the testator’s landed 
property, &c., was well known to the writer of 
this; he was a good specimen of an old-fashioned 
gentleman farmer. It is obvious that Mr. Ruffell 


venerated the memory of his father, by desiring | 


to be interred near him. This feeling, which 
denotes strong filial affection, appears to have 
prevailed generally from a very early period. 
Thus we find the patriarch Jacob exclaiming at 
the close of his life, “ Lay me in the grave of my 
fathers.” 

The following is a copy of the will of the late 
Mr. Joshua West, of the Six Clerks’ Office, 
Chancery Lane, dated December 13, 1804: 

“ Perhaps I died not worth a groat; 
But should I die worth something more, 
Then I give that, and my best coat, 
And all my manuscripts in store, 
To those who shall the goodness have 
To cause my poor remains to rest 
Within a decent shell and grave. 
This is the will of Joshua West. 
“ Josuua West. 

“Witnessed R. Mitts. 

J. A. Berry. 
Joun Bates.’ 

Mr. West died possessed of property, and some 
valuable manuscripts, which were conveyed by the 
above will. 





Curious Testamentary Paper of a North Essex 
Labourer. — 
“ The Will of James Bigsby of Manningtree. 
“ As I feel very queer my will I now make; 
Write it down, Joseph Finch, and make no mistake. 
I wish to leave all things fair and right, do you see, 
And my relatives satisfy. Now, listen to me. 
The first in my will is Lydia my wife, 
Who to me proved a comfort three years of my life; 
The second my poor aged mother I say, 
With whom I have quarrelled on many a day, 
For which I’ve been sorry, and also am still; 
I wish to give her a place in my will. 
The third that I mention is my dear little child; 
When I think of her, Joseph, I feel almost wild. 
No. 301.] 


| when they feel “ very queer.” 
| of an executor is a matter to be well considered. 





Uncle Sam Bigsby, I must think of him too, 
Peradventure he will say that I scarcely can do. 
And poor uncle Gregory, I must leave him a part, 
If it is nothing else but the back of the cart. 

And for you, my executor, I will do what I can, 
For acting towards me like an honest young man, 


Now, to my wife I bequeath greater part of my 
store; 
First thing is the bedstead before the front door; 
The next is the chair standing by the fire side, 
The fender and irons she cleaned with much pride, 
I also bequeath to Lydia my wife 
A box in the cupboard, a sword, gun, and knife, 
And the harmless old pistol without any lock, 
Which no man can fire off, for ’tis minus a cock. 
The cups and the saucers I leave her also, 
And a book called The History of Poor Little Mo, 
With the kettle, the boiler, and old frying-pan, 
A shovel, a mud-scoop, a pail, and a pan. 
And remember, I firmly declare and protest 
That my poor aged mother shall have my oak chest 
And the broken whip under it. Do you hear what I 
say? 
Write all these things down without any delay. 
And my dear little child, I must think of her too. 
Friend Joseph, I am dying, what shall I do? 
I give her my banyan, my cap, and my hose, 
My big monkey jacket, my shirt, and my shoes; 
And to Uncle Sam Bigsby I bequeath my high boots, 
The pickaxe and mattock with which I stubbed roots, 
And poor Uncle Gregory, with the whole of my heart, 
I give for a bedstead the back of the cart. 
And to you, my executor, last in my will, 
I bequeath a few tritles to pay off your bill. 
I give you my shot-belt, my dog, and my nets, 
And the rest of my goods sell to pay off my debts. 
“Joseru Frixcu, executor. 
“Dated February 4th, 1839.” 


There are several good points and useful hints 
| in this document. In the first place it appears 
| the testator did not think of making a will till he 
| felt “very queer,” which serves to remind the 
reader that it is more discreet to attend to a 
| matter of this kind when in health, as few per- 
sons can think and act calmly and dispassionately 
Then the choice 





| 


Here we find one appointed who on previous occa- 
sions had proved himself “an honest young man.” 
The fatherly, kind, and affectionate manner in 


| which the testator speaks of his “dear little child” 


is of a pleasing character. Perhaps it may be said 
he left her a queer legacy. Granted; but then it 


| must be remembered that a man can bequeath no 


more than he possesses; as a member of the So- 
ciety of Friends would say, “Such as I have I 
give unto thee.” The back of the cart given to 
“Uncle Gregory ” was for a long time used in the 
cottage for the purpose of a bedstead ; and it pos- 
sessed at least one advantage, as those sleeping in 
it could not very well fall out of bed. The exe- 
cutor being somewhat of a sporting character, the 
“ shot-belt, dog, and nets” were the most accept- 
able present that could be offered him. Some in- 


| genuity is displayed in drawing up this will, as it 
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contains an inventory of the effects that were in 
the cottage. G. BLencowe. 
Manningtree. 





Minor Potes. 


“ Almighty Dollar.” —This phrase originated 
with Washington Irving, who first made use of 
it in his charming little sketch of a Creole Vil- 
lage, which appeared in 1837. W. W. 

Malta. 


Parallel Passages.— 


“When a body is once in motion, it moveth, unless 
something hinder it, eternally; and whatsoever hindereth 
it, cannot in an instant, but in time and by degrees, quite 
extinguish it ; and, as we see in the water, though the wind 
cease, the waves give not over rolling for a long time 
after; so also it happeneth in that motion which is made 
in the internal parts of man,” &c.— Hobbes. 

Robespierre. “The people will as soon revolt without op- 
pression as the ocean will heave in billows without the 
wind.” 

“‘True,’ says Verginana; ‘but wave after wave will 
roll upon the shore after the fury of the winds is stilled.’” 
—Alison’s History. 

“A flowery band to bind us to the earth, 

Spite of despondence, of the inhuman dearth 
Of noble natures, of the gloomy days, 

Of all the unhealthy and o’erdarken’d ways 
Made for our searching ; yes, in spite of all, 
Some shape of beauty moves away the pall 

From our dark spirits. 


An endless fountain of immortal drink 
Pouring unto us from the heaven’s brink.” 
Keats’s Endymion (opening lines). 
*« And let our love, 
Our large true love bend o’er our little babe. 
As the calm grand old heavens bend over earth, ' 
Revealing God’s own starry thoughts and things, 
So shall the image of our hearts’ ideal, 
The angel nestling in her bud of life, 
Smile upward in the mirror of her face, 
A daily beauty in our darken’d ways, 
And a perpetual feast of holy things.” 
Gerald Massul’s Wedded Life. 
T.S.N. 
Error in Cary's “ Dante.” — Will you allow 
me to call attention to a singular mistake which 
occurs in Cary’s Translation of Dante? The pas- 


sages to which I allude are in the 23rd Canto of | 


the “Inferno.” The poet is describing the punish- 
ment of the hypocrites, when he says (v. 61.) : 
“ Egli avean cappe con cappucci bassi 
Dinanzi agli occhi, fatte della taglia, 
Che ’n Cologna per li monaci fassi.” 
Again (v. 100.) : 
“EP un rispose a me: le cappe rance 
Son di piombo si grosse, che li pesi 
Fan cigolar le lor bilance.” 
In one of these places, Cary translates the word 
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cappe, “caps ;” in.the other, “ bonnets :” whereas 
it should have been “ mantles,” or “ cloaks.” The 
whole force and beauty of the passage is lost by 
this misrendering ; and the allusion to the mantle 
or cope of lead in which Frederic II. enveloped 
his victims is deprived of its point and meaning. 


T. F. K. 





Queries. 
JOHNSON’s “LIFE OF DRYDEN.” 


Speaking of Dryden’s Plays, Johnson says: 
“ The plays are said to be printed in the order in 
which they were written.” Mr. Cunnincuam has 
allowed this passage (vol. i. p. 273.) to pass with- 
out comment. But is there any other authority 
for such a statement than a wrong reading of the 
advertisement prefixed to King Arthur, where 
Dryden said: 

“ Finding that several of my friends, in buying my 

Plays, &c., bound together, have been imposed on by the 
booksellers foisting in a play which is not mine, I have 
here, to prevent this for the future, set down a catalogue 
of my Plays and Poems in quarto, putting the Plays in the 
order I wrote them.” 
This is not saying the Plays were printed in the 
order in which they were written, and Johnson 
shows that be did not believe they were: for 
(p. 280.) “ Tyrannic Love,” he tells us, “ was 
written before the Conquest of Grenada, but 
published after it.” I am not here considering 
whether Johnson was right or wrong, but whether 
he had any authority for the “it is said.” If he 
had, where is it to be found ? 

Now a word or two as to the fact itself. Mr. 
CunnINGHAM, in a note to the last passage quoted 
(p. 280.), tells us that Johnson was in error: that 
Tyrannic Love was published in 1670, and The 
Conquest of Grenada in 1672. This, though a 
special correction, strengthens Johnson's general 
assertion; but then the unnoticed general asser- 
tion is contradicted and disproved by the table 
given in the Appendix (p. 395.). What then are 
the facts? Does Malone say he had seen, or has 
Mr. CunninGHamM seen, an edition of Tyrannic 
Love, published 1670? I know that Jones, in 
Biog. Dram., makes mention of such an edition ; 
but Isaac Reed, his predecessor, a more careful 
man, referred only to an edition of 1672. The 
entry in stationers’ books proves nothing as to 
date of publication. 

Again, Johnson says: 

“Tt is related by Prior, that Lord Dorset, when as 
Chamberlain he was constrained to eject Dryden from his 
office, gave him from his own purse an allowance equal to 
the salary. This is no romantic or incredible act of gene- 
rosity; a hundred a year is often given to claims less 
cogent by men less tamed for liberality. Yet Dryden 
always represented himself as suffering under a public 
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infliction; and once particularly demands respect for the 
patience with which he endured the loss of his little 
fortune. His patron might, indeed, enjoin him to sup- 
press his bounty; but, if he suffered nothing, he should 
not have complained.” 

On this foolish, captious comment, Mr. Cun- 
NINGHAM very properly shows that Dryden lost by 
the Revolution more than 1002. a year; and that 
Prior refers only to the emoluments of which Lord 
Dorset, as Chamberlain, was obliged to deprive 
him. But more than this was required; for, if 
Lord Dorset did enjoin Dryden “ to suppress his 
bounty,” Dryden disobeyed his lordship’s orders 
in the very sentence from which Johnson quoted 
the mention of the loss of his little fortune (Ded. 


of Juvenal) ; and Dryden, with a wife to maintain, | 


and three children to support, or help to support, 
as appears from the letter to his son Charles 


(p. 390.), and the anecdote of the watch (p. 336.), | 


might acknowledge Dorset’s personal liberality, 
and yet complain that his age was reduced to 
want. Johnson himself, without either wife or 
children, did not find a pension of 300/. a year 
equal to his real or imaginary wants. D. J. 





ARMORIAL BEARINGS OF CLERE FAMILY. 


In the chancel of this church is the brass of 
Sir Robert Clere, who died 1529. 


Each word of | 


the inscription, which is in the Tudor character, 


is separated from the next by a small shield bear- 
ing arms; some of which are of the numerous 
alliances of the Cleres, while others I can find no 
connexion for at all. I shall enumerate them in 
the order in which they occur, giving the names 
of those mentioned in their pedigree, and of which 
there is no doubt. (Some of them are repeated 
once or more.) 

Ist, 16th, and 18th. A hawk or raven displayed. 
Query Fastolf of Suffolk ? 

2nd. Three spear-heads (or reed-bunches ?) 
Query Reedham ? 

3rd and 21st. Snecke. 
a label of three ermines. 

4th and 8th. Rees. Gu., a chevron ermine be- 
tween three fleurs-de-lys or. 

5th and 19th. Boleyn. Three bulls’ heads 
couped, but wanting the chevron. 

6th. Hopton. Arg., a chevron az. in chief, a 
label ermines. 

7th and 22nd. Westlesse. Arg., a chevron 
sable, between three cross crosslets fitché, and 
five billets of the last. 

9th. Quarterly. A bend .. ., and fretty ... 
impaling a saltire engrailed. Query this last 
Kerdestone ? 

10th. Two chevrons reversed. A crescent for 
difference. Query Newton ? 
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llth. Wichingham. Ermine, on a chief sable, 
three crosses patté > or. 

12th. Martel. Gu., three hammers or. 

13th. Three chevronels. Query Clare ? 

14th. Udale, Owyde’, or Dovedale. Arg., a 
cross moline gu. 

15th. A cross engrailed. Query Ufford ? 

16th. On a chevron, three estoiles. 

17th. Three roses or quatrefoils. 
20th. On a bend three mascles, 
leton ? 

23rd. A cross, in dexter chief a dagger. 
City of London ? 

24th. Molyns. Paly wavy of six or and gu. 

I can find nothing to enable me to assign, with 
any probability, Nos. 9. 15. 16. 17. and 20. And 
for the assignation of Nos. 1. 2. 10. and 13. J 
have only the following slight grounds : 

1. A hawk displayed sable is assigned, in Daw- 
son Turner's History of Suffolk, to Fastolf of 
Suffolk. Some connexion with the Cleres is not 
improbable, but I find no account of it. 

2. Reedham. Az., three reed-bunches or, im- 
pales Caston on one of the painted windows 
formerly in Paston Hall. Sir William de Reedham 
married Margaret, daughter of Sir Robert de 
Caston; and his daughter and heiress Margaret 
married John Berney of Wichingham. A John 
de Berney married Joan, daughter of Barthol. de 
Wichingham, by whom came the estate in that 
parish. His son John lived at Wichingham, and 
wis M.P. for Norfolk in the 2nd and 22nd of 
Edward IIL, with Robert Clere, Esq. Sir Wil- 
liam de Clere, the rebuilder of Ormesby Church, 
married Dionysia, daughter of Sir William Wich- 
ingham, in 1351. 

Is this sufficient to account for the arms of 
Reedham on the tomb of one of his descendants ? 

10. Newton. Blomfield’s Hist. of Norfolk, s. v. 
“ East Tuddenham,” says Robert Newton, gent. 
of Warwickshire, conveyed part of this 
manor to Sir John Clere of Ormesby, and the 
other part having also come to the Cleres, the 
whole was sold by Sir Edward Clere, in Ed- 
ward VI.’s time. 

13. Clare. The manor of Stratton Strawless 
belonged to Richard Fitzgilbert, Earl of Clare, 
and was considered part of the “ Honour of Clare.” 
A trial respecting it took place in Sir Edward 
Clere’s time, in which he was concerned. Will 
any correspondent kindly give me his help in 
assigning Nos. 9. 15. 16. 17. and 20. ; and finding 
the reason why the other bearings have place 
among the matches of the Cleres, as they were 4 
most important family in the county ? 

E. S. Tarzos. 


Query Car- 
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Ormesby St. Margaret. 
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DR. THOMAS DEACON, 


Can any of your readers give any information 
respecting Dr. Thomas Deacon, a nonjuring 
bishop, who died at Manchester, February 16:h, 
1753? It is ascertained that he went into Hol- 
land in the autumn of 1716, where he lived on 
his own fortune; that, on his return to England, 
he studied medicine in London under Dr. Mead; 
that he afterwards resided in Manchester, where 
he practised physic in 1719 or 1720, and where he 
was living at the time of the rebellion of 1745, in 
which three of his sons were concerned. He 
officiated in a chapel in Fennel Street, for which 
he published a Collection of Devotions in 1734. 
He was buried in the north-east corner of St. 
Anne’s churchyard, where many other members 
of his family are also interred. Mr. Perceval, in 
the Appendix to his Apulogy for the Apostolical 
Succession (second edition), states that he was 
consecrated bishop by Archibald Campbell and 
Roger Lawrence. This appears to have taken 
place in 1733. 

The following is a list of his writings, to which 
perhaps some of your readers can add : 

“The Doctrine of the Church of Rome concerning Pur- 
gatory, 1718, 12mo., London. A Complete Collection 
of Devotions, both Public and Private, 8vo., London, 
1734. Translation of ‘Tillemont’s Ecclesiastical Me- 
moirs (as far as A.p. 177), 2 vols. folio, 1733-5. <A 
Full, True, and Comprehensive View of Christianity, 
8vo., London, 1747. An Apologetical Epistle to the 
Author of Remarks on Two Pamphlets lately published 
against Dr. Middleton’s Intreductory Discourse; in which 
the Preface to those Remarks is considered, 8vo., Lon- 


don, 1748.” 
E. T. S. 


[It is much to be regretted that we have no good bio- 
graphical account of this remarkable man and admirable 
scholar. We are enabled, from various sources, to supply 
afew additional particulars to those furnished by our cor- 
respondent. In 1715 Deacon was residing in London, 
and drew up the speeches for the Rev. Justice Paul and 
John Hall, Esq., who were concerned in the rebellion at 
that time (Byrom’s Remains, vol. i. p. 178.), and was 
probably present at their execution. A Presbyterian 
teacher at Rochdale, of the name of Owen, in the preface 
to the second edition of a pamphlet, entitled Jacobite and 


Nonjuring Principles freely examined, states that Deacon | 


attended these two individuals on the scaffold, and that 
he likewise absolved them. This is denied by Deacon, 
who says: “I did not officiate with those unfortunate 
gentlemen in their dying moments; the clergyman who 
did was the Rev. Francis Peck, M.A., formerly of Trinity 
College, Cambridge; but neither he, nor any other 
person, did there and then absolve them.” (Gent. Mag., 
vol. xviii. p. 206.) About three months after this event 
Deacon went to reside in Holland, where he lived on his 
own private resources. On his return to London he be- 
came the pupil of the celebrated Dr. Mead, physician to 
George IL, whom Deacon styled “ the best of friends, and 
the very worthy and learned Dr. Mead.” 

In 1745, during the rebellion under the Pretender, 
Deacon was residing at Manchester as a medical prac- 
titioner. Three of his sons joined the standard of Charles 


Edward Stuart, in what was called the Manchester regi- 
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ment, commanded by Colonel Townley. At this time it 
appears Deacon had an interview with the Pretender at 
his lodgings, which afterwards rendered him obnoxious 
to the government: for, according to his own statement, 
“his house was searched for papers by military violence, 
under colour of a warrant signed by two justices of the 
peace, iys) have no authority to issue warrants 
in such cases; that it was attacked more than once by a 
furious mob and unrestrained soldiery ; that he lived for 
some time under constant appreheasions of its being 
pulled down to the ground, and of his being compelled to 
remove his children out of their beds to prevent their 
being buried under its ruins.” (Gent. Mag., vol. xviii. 
p. 206.) Owen accuses Deacon with having visited the 
Court of the Pretender for the purpose of obtaining abso- 
lution for having sworn allegiance to GeorgeI. He says: 
“IT dare tell you that our present government has enemies, 
and what kind of men they are. Be it at Bologne or 
Avignon, or whatever other place that your vagrant idol 
keeps up the mock state of a court, I dare tell vou that 
the man who visits it to procure an absolution for having 
abjured Popery and the Pretender, and sworn allegiance 
to King George, and yet calls himself a good Protestant 
and a good subject, either affronts other men’s under- 
standings, or betrays the weakness of his own.” (Owen’s 
Letter, p.7.) Again, in a postscript (p. 156.), Owen adds: 
“Should the reader be at a loss to judge who that good 
Protestant is, who visited the Pretender’s Court to pro- 
cure an absolution for having sworn allegiance to King 
George, | refer him, Sir, to rou as my interpreter.” 

On July 17, 1746, Thomas Theodorus Deacon, one of 
the Doctor’s sons, was indicted at the special commission 
holden in Southwark, for appearing in arms against the 
king as captain in the Manchester regiment; and being 
found guilty, was executed with eight of his companions 
on Kennington Common on the 30th of the same month. 
After he was decapitated, his head was taken to Man- 
chester and fixed on the Exchange. On one occasion, it 
is said, that when the Doctor was passing the Exchange 
where the head of his son was suspended, he took off his 
hat, and remained for a short time, as it is conjectured, in 
silent prayer for the departed spirit of his child. This 
appears probable, as the Doctor strenuously defended the 
practice of “ offering and praying for the faithful departed, 
as delivered in Scripture and by tradition ” (see his View 
of Christianity, pp. 336—340.). His son Charles, also en- 
gaged in the Rebellion, was conveyed on Jan. 11, 1749, 
from the new gaol, Southwark, to Gravesend, for transport- 
ation during life. Another son died whilst being conveyed 
from Manchester to London for trial. ‘ 

Dr. Deacon died on Feb. 16, 1753; and was buried in 
St. Anne’s churchyard, Manchester. The following in- 
scription was placed on his tomb: 


who ( ine 





* 
“ Ei py &v cravpw-” — [Gal. vi, 14,] 


“Here lie interred the remains (which, though mor- 
tality is at present corrupt, but which shall one day most 
surely be raised again to immortality, and put on incor- 
ruption) of Tuomas Deacon, the greatest of sinners, and 
the most unworthy of primitive bishops, who died 16th 
February, 1753, in the fifty-sixth year of his age; and of 
Sarah his wife, who died July 4, 1745, in the forty-fifth 
year of her age. The Lord grant the faithful, here under- 
lying, the mercy of the Lord in that day. 2 Tim. i. 18, 


“Ev rovrw vexa.” 


In addition to the works noticed by our correspondent, 
Deacon translated the History of the Arians and the 
Council of Nice from Tillemont, published in 1721, 2 vols. 
8vo.; and subsequently, Zcclesiastical Memoirs of the 
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First Six Centuries, by M. de Tillemont, 1733, 2 vols. 
folio. - In 1746, he published an octavo pamphlet of fifty 
pages divided into three parts: — 1. The Form of Admit- 
ting a Convert into the Communion of the Church. 2. A | 
Litany, together with Prayers in behalf of the Catholick 
Church. 3. Prayers on the Death of Members of the 
Church; and an Office for those who are deprived of the 
Advantage of receiving the Sacrament, &c. Several of 
Dr. Deacon’s Letters will be found in Byrom’s Remains, 
vol. i. pp. 496—500., published by the Chetham Society. 
Mr. Canon Parkinson adds in a note (p. 500.), that “it is 
much to be regretted that this admirable scholar did not 
receive encouragement according to his merits. His let- 
ters in this work show him to have been a complete 
master of the English language, of a ready wit, and in- 
domitable spirit; one who ought to have been engaged 
in a more congenial taste than elaborating his learned 
yet somewhat arid Catechism, and carrying on contro- 
versies with men incapable of appreciating his merits and 
their own immeasurable inferiority.” ] 





quary. There was a family of consideration in 
Orkney tracing as proprietors beyond the time 
1468, when Orkney passed from the Danish under 


| the Scottish dominion, Féa of Clestron, repre- 


sented in the female line by Mr. Alexander 
Sutherland Greeme, of Gremshall, and ancestors 
of my own. I have heard it asserted that the 
Abbé Féa belonged to the Orkney family, but as 
I believe the name to exist at this moment in the 
Scandinavian countries, I think it is likely he was 
of Danish origin or descent. I beg information 
i him and of his writings. The mother 
of the celebrated engraver Sir Robert Strange, a 
native of Kirkwall, was Mrs. Jean Scollay, of a 
family possessing property in the same island with 
the Féas, Stronsay, and intermarrying with them. 
They are the Norse Skuli or Skule, and of this 


| name were, a competitor of the crown of Norway, 





Minor Queries. 
Will of Thomas Lord Hoo. — I am printing for | 


the Sussex Society my paper on “The Family of | 
Hoo, of Sussex, Suffolk, Beds, and Herts.” Can 
any reader of “N. & Q.” inform me by letter 
where the will of Thomas Lord Hoo and Hastings, 
who died 13th Feb. 1455, is proved? Extracts 
are among the MSS. at Coll. of Arms quoted by 
Anstis: it was not proved at Lambeth. and I[ 
cannot find it in the Index at Doctors’ Commons. 
The extracts from the will, as preserved in the 
College of Arms, are printed, with some omissions, 
in Nicolas’ Test. Vet. Wa. Durrant Coors. 
81. Guilford Street, London. 


Longevity of Lawyers. —In the Life of Edward 
Earl of Clarendon (p. 32. of the edition published 
at Oxford, 1826), there occurs the following re- 
mark upon this subject: 

“ And it may be, the long lives of men of that pro- 
fession (for the lawyers usually live to more years than 
any other profession) may very reasonably be imputed 
to the exercise they give themselves by their circuits, as 
well as to their other acts of temperance and sobriety.” 


Does experience justify this assertion? One 
might have thought that the clerical would have 
emulated the legal profession in being conducive 
to length of days. ArcuipaLtp Werr. 


Abbé Carlo Féa.— The Chevalier Artaud, 
member of the French Institute, in his work Jtalie, 
published in the Univers Pittoresque in 1852, at 
p-. 367. writes, — 

“Nous nous garderons bien d’oublier l’abbé Féa, suc- 
cesseur et commentateur de Winkelman, aujourd’hui 
président des Antiquités romaines. C’est un homme qui 
joint au plus noble désintéressement, I’¢rudition la plus 
vaste. Je ne le loue pas davantage, parce qu’il est un 
des meilleurs amis que j’aie en Italie.” 

This I understand to refer to the Abate Carlo 
Féa, since dead, a distinguished Roman anti- 
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an earl of Orkney, and a bishop of Iceland ; and 
the name is said to be still extant in Scandinavian 
lands. His father David Strang was a respectable 
citizen and civic dignitary of the city of Kirkwall, 
and all that is desirable to be known of his 
parentage and of the family of the Stranges or 
Strangs is told in Mr. Dennistoun’s Life of that 
artist. W. iH. F. 


Elizabeth Bayning, Countess of Sheppy.— Eli- 
zabeth Bayning, Countess of Sheppy for life, died 
in July, 1686. On June 19, 1684, she was living 
in St. Paul's, Covent Garden. By her will she 
directed her body to be buried at Chevening by 
the side of her husband, Francis Lennard, Lord 
Dacre. She was not buried there, neither at St. 
Paul's above mentioned. Can any of your readers 
supply the place of her interment ? 

It may be mentioned, that the Countess of 
Sheppy leaves many portraits in her will by Sir 
Peter Lely, including one of the Duchess of 
Cleveland, and a portrait of Lord Grandison, the 
duchess’s father, “ reputed” by Sir A. Vandyke. 

G. SrersMan STEINMAN. 


Prize Office. — Where can be seen a list of the 
officers of the Prize Office in 1690? The commis- 
sioners sat in Aldersgate Street in 1666. 

G. Ste msMan STEINMAS. 


Bell's “ Annotated Edition of the British Poets :” 
Sir E. Godfrey's House. — The notes in this 
edition are of questionable value: thus, in 3 
note to Waller’s “ Lines on the Statue of King 
Charles I. at Charing Cross,” we find the sculp- 
ture of the pedestal stated to be by Gibbons; 
whereas Cunningham's Handbook of London, 1850, 
of which Mr. Bell has otherwise availed himself, 
would have informed him of the detection of the 
error, — Marshall, not Gibbons, being the sculptor. 

What is Mr. Bell's authority for stating the 
large house at the end of Northumberland Street, 
“ overlooking the river, and now occupied by the 
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Metropolitan Police,” to have been the residence | “ The Reception.” —Can you inform me who is 
of Sir Edmondbury Godfrey ? (Oldham’s Poetical | the author of The Reception, a play in three acts, 
Works, p. 82.) He lived, according to the rate- | by a chaplainin the navy? Printed at Plymouth, 
books of St. Martin’s parish, and a cotemporary | 8vo., 1799. R. J. 
narrative, in Green’s Lane; whereas Mr. Bell | 
states his house to be “at the bottom of Harts- | 
horn Lane, or Alley.” We question whether the | Dr. Wollaston on “ Drowning.” —I shall be glad 
house Mr. Bell refers to (formerly the Museum | if you or any of your correspondents can inform 
Club-house) is of Godfrey's period. Scrutator. | me the title of, and where I can obtain a paper on 
“ Drowning,” published by the late Dr. Wollaston. 
, aq sm . : It contains answers to some queries on the subject 
of the Psalms, in Scottish metre, of the fifteenth | propounded by the Doctor to a naval officer, who 
century referred to, being No. 278. of the MSS.) when a midshipman had the misfortune to fall 
bequeathed by Archbishop Parker to Corpus | overboard; and who, in his replies, recounts all 
Christi College, Cambridge. Can any of your | the sensations he experienced as “a drowning 


Glasgow. 


Scotch Version of Psalms. —I find a translation | 


readers on the banks of the Cam give a descrip- | man. R. W. Hacxwoop. 
tion of this version, with specimen of the versifi- 7 

cation—say of the 23rd Psalm; and other par- | Simile of a Woman to the Moon.—Can any 
ticulars of its authorship and history ? | correspondent fill up the twofold hiatus in the 


J. A, Perruensis. | following lines, said to have been written by Mr. 


Tune of Diana.—From the Preface to The New | White, T.C. D., to his tutor, on Swift’s comparison 
Jerusalem, a republication of an ancient hymn long | &f # Woman to a cloud : 

pular in Scotland, with illustrative notes by the | “ You say, Sir, once a wit allow’d 

ev. Dr. Bonar of Kelso (N.B.), we learn that A woman to be like a cloud! 
the hymn appears in a MS. volume of the time Accept 8 simile as soon 


: ° ae Between a woman and the moon! 
of Elizabeth or James I., in the British Museum, For, let mankind say what they will, 


No. 15,225, entitled “A Song made by F. B. P. | The sex are heav’nly bodies still! 
to the Tune of Diana.” Can any of your musical Grant me (to mimic mortal life) 
antiquaries direct me to the “ tune of Diana ?” The sun and moon are man and wife. 


Whate’er kind Sol affords to lend her, 


J. A. Pertuensis. “a 
She squanders upon midnight splendor ; 


“ Oderunt peccare,” §c. — And when to rest he lays him down, 
“ Oderunt peccare boni, virtutis amore.” | She’s up, and stared at, thro’ the town. 
Horat., Epist. 1. xvi. 52. a ° . . s 
Say, are not these a modern pair? 
To which I have seen added : For each for other feels no care; 
“ Oderunt peccare mali, formidiné peene.” Each day in sep'rate coaches driving, 
Each night to keep asunder striving ; 
, . ° ? J * 
Query, Where is the latter line to be found? = F- | Both in the dumps in gloomy weather, 
: And sleeping once a month together. 
Mrs. Middleton. —Is there anything to confirm ‘ ‘ ese ° 
Lysons’s statement (Environs of London, vol. iii. | He owns at once a wife’s ambition, 
AT: } And fully glares in opposition. 
fol. 100.), that Mrs. Middleton, the celebrated | 1 A yee pe 
b t sded at one time in Isleworth ? | n one sole point unlike the case 1s a 
cauty, resided at 0 ; | On her own head the horn she places. 


G. Sternman STEINMAN. | 


Bells of Cast Steel. — There is a cast steel bell | | Engravings in Illustration of Horace. — The 
suspended in the works of Messrs. Naylor, Vickers, | title is, — 
& Co., at Sheffield ; which was made at the manu- “30 Bilder zu Horazens Werken. Gestochen unter 
factory of Mayre & Kuhne, at Bochum in West- | der Leitung von C. Frommel, nach Zeichnungen v. Catel, 
—_ in 1853, and was sent over too late for the | Frommel, &c. Carlsruhe im Kunstverlag.” 

ublin Exhibition. Its weight rather exceeds a | This title is surrounded by a panorama of Tivoli; 
ton, and its height is about four feet six inches. I | and there are thirty engravings in copper belonging 
have heard it rung, and it gives out a powerful | to it. What is the history of these engravings P 
and good tone, but seems to have less vibration of | Were they intended to illustrate any particular 


sound than bell-metal. Messrs. Naylor & Co. are | edition ? M. 
now casting some steel bells, not of a large size. 
I understand that the price of them is full one Absorbent Paper. —TI beg leave to propound a 


third less than if made of ordinary bell-metal. I | question of some importance to makers of Notes 
should be glad if any of your correspondents have | and Queries. It has been for fifty or sixty years 
information ar observations to offer on this sub- | (and now more than ever) the custom of the con- 
~~ : Arrep Garry. | tinental printers to use paper which will not admit 
Vo. 301. 
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of making marginal notes in common writing-ink 
without blotting: I would ask are there any 
means of obviating this defect, either by some in- 
gredient to be added to ordinary ink, or some 
preparation to be spread partially over the paper 
where one wishes to add a MS. note ? Cc 


Minor Queries With Answers. 


The Sphinx. — What idea did the Egyptians 
intend to convey by the sphinx ? Was it possibly 
that of moral and physical foree? Fauntieror. 

[The religion of Ancient Egypt was eminently mys- 
terious and emblematical. It was by emblems and visible 
signs, unknown to the vulgar, that the priests expressed 
their thoughts, notions, and superstitions. The sphinx 
ignifies merely the state of the Nile when it inundates 
egypt. As these inundations happen in the months of 
July and August, when the sun passes through the signs 
of Leo and Virgo, and as they were fond of uniting mon- 
strous and incongruous figures, they invented the sphinx, 
composed of the head of a virgin and the body of a lion, 
to intimate that the Nile overtlows when the sun is pass- 
ing through these two signs. It is scarcely necessary to 
add, that the Egyptian astronomers were the inventors of 
the signs of the Zodiac. ] 








Orator Henley (Vol. xii., p. 44.).— Is there a 
list of the printed works of this character to be got 
in any of the various bibliographical publications ? 
I have in my possession rather an interesting 
volume of Tracts by him, published in 1727-31, 
sm. 8vo. T. G. S. 

Edinburgh. 

[ The following works contain a list of Orator Henley’s 
publications: — Watt's Bibliotheca; Bodleian Catalogue ; 
and Retrospective Review, vol. xiv. p. 224. ] 


Marabout.— How did the particular sort of 
feathers worn by ladies, and called “ Marabout,” 
get their name ? C. pe D. 

({“ Marasout, se dit encore d'un oiseau dont la queue 
fournit des plumes, auxquelles on donne le méme nom, et 
qui servent d’ornement a diverses coiffures de femmes. 
Un chapeau orné de marabouts. Elle avait des mara- 
eal sur sa toque.” — Dictionnaire de Académie Francaise, 
8. V. 


Earle’s “ Microcosmography” (Vol. xii., p. 42.). 
—Is the name of the editor or publisher Blount or 
Blunt? Upon looking over a copy of the “ ninth 
edition, 1669,” in my possession, I find it stated 
in the notice “To the reader” that “I have, for 
once, adventured to play the midwives’ part, help- 
ing to bring forth three infants into the world, 
which the father would have smothered, &c. I 
remain thine, Epw. Biunt.” T. G. S. 

Edinburgh, 

[The name may occasionally be spelt Blunt, which was 
on the original orthography, but it is now better 
nown as Blount. See a notice of him in Dr. Bliss’s edi- 


tion of Earle’s Microcosmography, p. xx., where it is stated 
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that “it is no slight honour to Blount’s taste and judg- 
ment, that he was one of the partners in the first edition 
of Shakspeare.” } 


“ Love a la Mode.” —Can you tell me who 
wrote Love a la Mode, acomedy, 4to., 1663? This 
play, which was acted at Middlesex House, is said 
to be written by a person of honour, the initials 
of whose name are T.S. From some recom. 
mendatory verses prefixed, the author is supposed 
to have been either a brother-in-law, or a half. 
brother, of Sir R. Colbrand, Bart. Not having 
at hand either Burke or Debrett’s account of ex. 
tinct baronetages, I shall be obliged if yoy 
could inform me whether there is any relation of 
Sir R. Colbrand, with whom the initials T. §, 
correspond, R. J. 

Glasgow. 

{In Burke’s Extinct Baronetcies it is stated, that Sir 
Robert Colbrand married Mary, daughter of Thomas 
Southland, Esq., of Lee, in Kent. ] 





Replies. 
“DE JOIE SAILI A PEs.” 
(Vol. ix., pp. 112. 466.) 


Under the title of “to jump for joy,” I some 
time past took ‘the liberty of making a few re- 
marks in “N. & Q.” upon the words “de joie 
saili 4 pés,” conceiving the term “to jump for 
joy” to be their true translation. In a paper 
which subsequently appeared in that publication, 
it is stated that my construction of these words is 
incorrect, and that their true meaning is not that 
the person alluded to in my communication 
jumped with joy, but that he sallied out on foot. 

The book in which these words are contained is 
held in such high and deserved estimation in Ire- 
land, that I trust I may be permitted to offer one 
or two farther remarks upon this disputed pas- 
sage. 

t may be in the remembrance of those who 
have read this very interesting history (The Con- 
oe of Ireland by Henry II., London, William 

ickering, 1837), that at pages 51. and 52. the 
poet describes the rupture which had taken place 
between an English knight named Maurice de 
Prendergast, and Dermot, the King of Leinster; 
and (to use the words of the editor) that 
“ Maurice proffered his services to the King of 
Ossory, who joyfully accepted them, and agreed 
to meet him at Tech-Moylin.” At the time that 
Prendergast made this offer through his mes- 
senger to the King of Ossory, the knight was at 
the town of Wexford, and the king was in his 
own country of Ossory. Prendergast’s mes- 
senger appears before the king and informs him 
that it was the knight's intention to serve him, if 
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he wished it, and that he would come to him for 
that purpose. The poet tells us that upon re- 
ceiving this news the king sallied out on foot, or, 
as I have read the words, “ jumped with joy.” 

But let us take the story as it is told in the 
language of the poet himself : 

“ Morice ne se targa mie 
Al rei manda de Osserie 
Que & lui vendreit, san mentir, 
Si lui plust, pur lui servir; 
Kar par mal esteit parti 
Del rei Dermod qu’il out servi.” 
Morice did not tarry, but apprised the King of 
Ossory that he would come to him, in truth, if it 
should please him, in order to serve him, for that 
in consequence of injury done to him he was 
separated (or had departed) from King Dermod, 
whom he had served: 
“ Quant Mac Donecaid entendi 
Que Morice vendreit a lui, 
De la nouele esteit heistez 
E de joie saili & pés;” 
When Mac Donechid (the King of Ossory) 
heard that Morice would come to him, he was 
rejoiced at the news, “et de joie saillit & pied :” 
“ Al barun manda erraument 
Que a lui venist assurement, 
Liveresun li freit doner 
Asez richez e plener.” 
He (the King of Ossory) sent word to the baron 
(Morice de Prendergast) without delay that he 
(the king) would assuredly come (or go) to him, 
and that he would cause very rich and ample 
livery to be given to him: 
“ Atant s’an ala le barun 
Lui e tut si compainun 
Vers la vile de Chatmelin 
Tindrent le dreit chemin.” 
So the baron and all his companions went to the 
town of Chatmelin, keeping the direct road. 

The poet then informs us that one Donald Kave- 
nagh “ asaili le barun ” upon his way to Thamelin, 
where he arrived and sojourned for three days : 

“ Le rei de Osserie sovent 
Message tramist & cele gent 
Que il vendreit le tiers jor 
San nul autre contreditur. 
Le reis i vint veraiment 
Le ters jor sanz delaement.” 
The King of Ossory often sent a message to 


these people that he would come the third day | 


without any farther excuse, and the king went | 


truly upon the third day without delay. 

The poet then describes the meeting between 
the king and Prendergast, and the oaths that 
were sworn “ sur l’auter e sur l'escrin.” 

From what has been above stated it appears 


that Prendergast, by his messenger, informed the | 
King of Ossory that he would go to him if he | 


wished it; and that when the king heard this 
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news, he “de joie saili & pés,” ¢. e., as I construe 
it, manifested his delight by one or more jumps. 
He is not, as I read the passage, described by the 
rhymer as going forth from his tent in haste to 
meet Prendergast, who was then far distant from 
him, nor to meet the messenger, for the king had 
already “received his message; and as a farther 
proof that the king did not then expect the 
baron’s arrival, the poet tells us that he sent a 
messenger without any delay to Prendergast, to 
inform him that he (the king) would assuredly 
go to him, a promise which he afterwards ful- 
filled. 

Now, with respect to the word “ saillir,” I find 
the following explanations given of it in Cotgrave’s, 
and also in a Law-French dictionary : . 

“Sarin. To go out, issue forth; appear above, 
stand out beyond others; also to leap, jump, bound, skip, 
hop.” — Cotgrave’s Dictionary. 

“Satter. To leap, to dance, also to issue forth.” — 
Law- French Dictionary, printed in the Savoy, 1718. 
Assuming it to be the fact that the word sailler 
bears the meaning which I have ascribed to it, 
the disputed passage, “ E de joie saili & pés,” 
might with propriety be translated “and he 
jumped with joy,” if the words “a pés” formed 
no part of it; and I feel inclined to think that 
the rhymer has availed himself of a poet's license, 
by adding the words “2 pés” merely to complete 
the sentence and preserve the rhythm. 

It is by no means improbable that the con- 
struction which I have put upon the passage in 
question is incorrect; but at the same time I am 
at present disposed to say that the translation 
which has been substituted in its place is involved 
in some obscurity. James F. Ferauson. 


“THE CHAPTER OF KINGS.” 
(Vol. xii., p. 19.) 

I copy the following from a MS. about a cen- 
tury old, and know not if they have been printed: 
“ Memorial Verses from ye Conquest. 

“ One thousand 66 the Conq’ror came ; 
One — 87 Will Rufus did the same. 
* Leven hundred, Henry &til’d the First, 
* Leven 35 we were with Stephen curst. 
The year 1154 
The Saxon Hal the second did restore. 
His rebel sons, Richard the first and John, 
’ Leven 89 and 99 came on. 
Twelve hundred 16 Hal the third began; 
Twelve 72, brave Ned the first, his son. 
In thirteen hundred seven, the second Ned; 
The third in 26 became our head. 
In thirteen 77 the second Dick, 
Deposed at length by a Lancastrian trick; 
For Hal the fourth with rebels did combine, 
And seized the crown in thirteen ninety-nine. 
Henry the fifth esteemed the crown his due 
In fourteen 12; the Sixth in twenty-two. 
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Edward of York, the fourth and fifth vou see 

In fourteen sixty — fourteen eighty-three. 

In eighty-three too, barbarous Dick the third, 

Of whom some folks have monstrous things averred. 
In fourteen eighty-five the seventh Harry 

Began to reign — but backward seemed to marry. 
Huge Hal the eighth descended from each line, 
The sceptre grasped in fifteen hundred nine.” 
Edward the sixth and Moll the first you'll see 

In fifteen forty-six and fifty-three. 

Sage Elizabeth in fifteen fifty-eight. 

Just James the first the kingdoms did unite, 

And both the realms in sixteen hundred two 
Became that gentle King’s undoubted due. 

Good Charles the first in sixteen twenty-five, 

The very best of monarchs! — then alive. 

In sixteen forty-eight and eighty-four 

The second Charles and James the sceptre bore. 
And O! in sixteen hundred eighty-eight 

Brave Will. — blessed Moll, set all things right : — 
But hold, I'd like to have forgot, they’re reckoned, 
William the third forsooth, and Moll the second. 
In seventeen hundred one, the great Queen Anne 
O’er Britons blessed her happy reign began. 

And in the years fourteen and twenty-seven, 

The first and second George were sent by heaven, 
To make us pious, wise and great, 

And render our prosperity compleat.” 


Anon. 





F. C. H.'s belief, that he “had learnt this song | 
by heart before the date of Scripscrapologia | 
(1804), is reconcilable with the statement that 
Collins was the author of the song, which had been | 
produced many years before “in the author's | 
once popular performance, called The Brush.” 
I cannot imagine that Collins would have called 
such particular attention to this song, alluded to 
the many imitations of it, and claimed its author- 
ship, without having indeed been its author. His 
song of “ The Chapter of War” thus commences: | 

“ The Chapter of Kings, which I wrote myself.” 
That Dibdin was not the author of the song, 
is pretty well proved by the fact of the song 
not having been admitted into the collection of 
Dibdin's songs, edited by T. Dibdin, and published 
by Bohn, under the patronage of the Queen and | 
the Lords of the Admiralty (3rd edition, 1852). 

Curupert Bene, B. A. | 


Though “T say it, that should not say it,” yet I | 
must say that I prefer the following termination 
of the above song, which I wrote for my children 
a year or two ago, to that of F. C. H.: 

“ Queen Ann added much to Old England’s fame; 
And Georgey the First from Hanover came ; 
Georgey the Second the next appears ; 

And Georgey the Third reign’d sixty years. 


“Georgey the Fourth was a man of ton; 
And Willy the Fourth as a sailor shone; 
And now we rejoice in Vicrorta’s sway, 
For whom, as our Queen, we will ever pray.” 
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Droz, the other by Jouffroy. 


NAPOLEON'S “ DESCENTE EN ANGLETERRE” MEDAL, 
(Vol. xii., p. 43.) 


When Buonaparte meditated the invasion of 
England, a die was prepared under the direction 
of M. Denon to commemorate the success of the 
undertaking. The device was Hercules strangling 
a sea monster: the legend was “DESCENTE EX 
ANGLETERRE,” and in the exergue “ FRAPPEE \ 
LtonprEs.” The die, in this state, was never 
hardened ; and whatever impressions were taken 
off, were in soft metal. When Buonaparte issued 
his Berlin and Milan decrees, by which he ex- 
pected to ruin the commerce of England, and 
exclude this country from all intercourse with the 
Continent, the die was brought out of its repose. 
The “ rrRarrée A Lonpres,” being in small letters, 
was easily obliterated: the same was attempted 
with the legend, and “Toro pivisos ORBE BRI- 
TANNOS” was substituted. The die was then 
hardened, and medals struck ; but under the pre- 
sent legend may be seen the traces of some of the 
letters of the original legend. How many of the 
soft metal impressions were struck, I could never 
ascertain. When I applied to Droz, the die en- 
graver, for a specimen, he assured me that all had 
been delivered to M. Denon. When I applied to 
him, he wished me to believe that I had been mis- 


| informed, and that no such medal had been struck 


or in contemplation. 

One of these medals is certainly in England; it 
was purchased at Paris, I believe, by Mr. Mil- 
lingen, for Dr. Burney, with whose entire collec- 


| tion it passed to Mr. Charles Stokes: after this 
| gentleman’s death the collection was dispersed, but 


the medal in question was reserved by his nephew 
and executor, Mr. Hughes, in whose possession it 
now remains. I have casts in copper from two 


| originals: one was made from that then in Mr. 


Stokes’s collection ; the other was given to me by 
a French artist. 

When Sir Edward Thomason stated that one 
had been lent to him by the Duke of Wellington, 
he probably forgot to mention that it was only in 
a dream, and that when he awoke the medal was 
no longer in his possession. In his copy the por- 
trait of Buonaparte is not the same which was 
struck upon the soft metal originals. One was by 
Epw. Hawks. 





NURSERY HYMN. 
(Vol. xi. p. 206.) 


Each of the four verses of this hymn is often to 


be heard separately used, and some of them I 
{ have seen in old primers which I cannot now 
| specify. It is evidently made up of a number of 

D. S. | detached ancient sayings strung together. Mr. 
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_— 


George Sinclair (or Sanclar), who was professor 
of mathematics in the University of Glasgow two 
hundred years ago, wrote a very curious book, 
now scarce, entitled — 
“Satan’s Invisible World Discovered, or a choice Collec- 
tion of modern Relations, proving evidently against the 
Atheists of this present age, that there are Devils, Spirits, 
Witches, and Apparitions, from authentic Records, Attest- 
ations of Witnesses of undoubted veracity, &c., edit. Edin- 
burgh, 1769, 12mo., pp. 294.” 
At p. 101., in treating of “Charms or Incant- 
ations,” which he derives from the “ Latin word 
carmen, signifying a verse, because the Roman 
soothsayers gave their charms in verse,” he thus 
states : 

“An old woman whom I read of used this charm when 
she went to bed: 

* Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, 
The bed be blest that I lie on.’” 


So that J. Y. (1) has for part of the second verse 
of the hymn the authority of a currency of two to 
three hundred years back. 

The learned professor collected a number of 
these charms, which he gives in sundry places of 
his book, and a few of them may amuse the readers 
of “N.& Q.,” and may so far add to their inform- 
ation in the carmenative lore. He says : 


“At night, in the time of Popery, when folks went to 
bed, they believed that the repetition of this following 
prayer was effectual to preserve them from danger, and 
the house too: 


* Who sains* the house the night, 
They that sains it ilk a night. 
Saint Bryde and her bratef, 
Saint Colme and his hat, 
Saint Michael and his spear, 
Keep this house from the weir; 
From running thief, 
And burning thief, 
And from a’ ill rea(if)f, 
That be the gate can gae, 
And from an ill wight, 
That be the gate can light; 
Nine reeds§ about the house, 
Keep it all the night. 
What is that what I see 
So red, so bright, beyond the sea? 
*Tis He was pierc’d through the hands, 
Through the feet, through the throat, 
Through the tongue, 
Through the liver and the lung; 
Well is them that well may, 
Fast on Good Friday.’ 
“Another prayer used by the thieves and robbers on 


the borders after meat, in order to stealing from their | 


neighbours : 


* He that ordain’d us to be born, 
Send us more meat for the morn; 
Part of ’t right, and part of ’t wrang, 
God let us never fast ov’r lang.|| 





* Preserves, + Apron, or covering. 
t Plunder. § Roods, or holy crosses. 
| Long. 
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God be thanked, and our Lady*, 
All is done that we had ready.’ 


“A countryman in East Lothian used this grace always 
before and after meat: 


* Lord be bless’d for all his gifts, 
Defy the devil and allhis shifts. 
God send me mairf siller. Amen.’ 


“ An old woman taught her neighbour this charm when 
the butter would not churn: 


* Come, butter, come; 
Come, butter, come ; 
Peter stands at the gate, 
Waiting for a butter’d cake; 
Come, butter, come.’ ” 


In the professor's opinion, — 


“ As the devil is originally the author of charms and 
spells, so is he the author of several b(au)dy songs which 
are sung. A reverend minister told me that one who was 
the devil’s piper, a wizzard, confessed to him that at a 
ball of dancing the foul spirit taught him a b(au)dy song 
to sing and play, as it were this night, and ere two days 
passed all the lads and lasses of the town were lilting it 
through the street. It were abomination to rehearse it.” 


This singular work of the professor's, which 


| must have cost him much labour in collecting the 


materials from so many sources, and as affording 
some interesting glimpses of the state of society 
in his period, would now well stand a reprint. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC CORRESPONDENCE. 


Method of obtaining several of the natural Colours in 
Photographic Pictures, by M. Testud de Beauregard, com- 
municated to the “Société Francaise de Photographie ” 
by M. Durieu.— M. Durieu exhibited several coloured 
photographs by M. Testud de Beauregard, and observed 
that they form a series of coloured images, one set uni- 
formly blue, yellow, and rose colour, the other having 
different colours corresponding with the natural colours. 
Amongst the latter, one represents a female figure covered 
with a veil, and holding a basket of leaves: the figure 
is flesh-colour, the veil violet, and the leaves green. The 
other is the portrait of a woman, of which the face and 
hands are flesh-colour, the eyes blue, the hair flaxen, and 
the dress green, the collar and cuffs white; and lastly, 
the portrait of a child, which, besides the flesh colour of 
the face, hands, and legs, exhibits a dress striped with 
green and yellow, black boots, white linen, and a chair, 
of which the wood is black, and the cushion of chamois 
leather. 

A small landscape was also shown, with the effect of 
the setting sun varied with several colours. 

In his investigations, M. Testud de Beauregard com- 
menced with the fact, acknowledged for a long time, that 
there exist certain salts which are differently coloured 
by the action of light; that this difference of coloration 
is due not only to the nature of the salt itself, but also, in 
the same salt, to the duration of the action of the light, 
or, in other words, to its intensity. 

Starting from this point, M. Testud de Beauregard 
considered whether, by combining several salts, either in 
the same bath, or on the paper itself, by means of suc- 
cessive immersions in different baths, it might not be 





* Virgin. t More. 
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possible to obtain sheets of paper which, when exposed to 
the action of light, would show different colours, more or 
less varied, according to the nature of the salt and the 
intensity of the light. 

It did not appear to M. Testud de Beauregard that a 
necessary relation should exist between the action of each 
coloured ray, and the production of the particular colour 
by that ray. It was only necessary to obtain on the 
same paper colours whose difference was due to the nature 
of the salt acted upon by white light, having regard at the 
same time to the modification resulting from the intensity 
of the action of the light. 

M. de Beauregard’s process does not consist in apply- 
ing the colours as it is done in dyeing; but, except the 
fixing and final development of the picture, the coloration 
is produced by a single impression of light. 

f. de Beauregard’s first idea was to investigate the 
means of producing photographic pictures at a low cost, 
and with this view he endeavoured to substitute other 
substances for the salts of silver. He first tried ferri- 
cyanide of potassium (red prussiate of potash). This it 
is which, when a nearly-concentrated solution is em- 
ployed, gives to the pictures the uniformly blue tone 
seen in the picture exhibited. It affords a considerable 
range of tones, from the lightest to the deepest, according 
to the duration of the action of the light. 

The paper is prepared by floating it for a few minutes 
on the bath, and allowing it to dry. When it is suffi- 
ciently impressed by the light passing through the collo- 
dionized plate to be printed, it is fixed by immersing it 
for some time in pure water, and afterwards plunging it 
into a rather concentrated solution of alum, which inten- 
sifies the picture in a remarkable manner. The proof 
thus treated is unalterable by light. The yellow colour 
is obtained by impregnating the paper with a solution of 
bichromate of potash. A prolonged exposure to the light 
causes this colour to pass to green. The image is fixed 
by washing it in common water, and then immersing it 
in a solution of alum. 

Bichromate of potash can be employed to produce a 
black tone, which may be carried to a very considerable 
intensity, without any salt of silver being employed. The 
mode of treatment is as follows: after removal from the 
pressure frame, the paper is plunged for a few minutes 
into pure water, and then passed into a solution of proto- 
sulphate of iron. It is then washed a second time, which 
causes it to lose nearly all trace of the picture. But on 
immersing it in a bath of gallic acid, the picture developes 
and becomes of a blue black, the intensity of which may 
be increased by employing a solution of logwood. A 
saturated solution of bichromate of potash is used, and 
the paper soaked in it, and dried in the dark. Two 
seconds’ exposure in the pressure frame is sufficient ; if it 
is exposed too long the picture becomes grey. 

The process by which M. de Beauregard obtains a 
variety of colour by a single exposure to the light in the 
pressure frame consists in impregnating the paper suc- 
cessively with two mixtures, taking care to dry the paper 
after the employment of each mixture. The first is com- 


addition of tincture of litmus, ‘The second consists of 
ferricyanide of potassium acidulated with sulphuric acid. 

The paper thus prepared is floated on a bath of nitrate 
of silver, When the picture has appeared, first wash the 
paper with pure water; then immerse it in a weak bath 
of hyposulphite of soda; and lastly, after a second wash- 
ing, the colours are strengthened in a bath of neutral 
gallate of ammonia. 

M. Testud de Beauregard’s theory is, that the different 
rays of light act upon the collodionized glass (he has not 
yet experimented on paper negatives) according to their 
No. 301.] 





colour, so as to produce different degrees of opacity, and 
that these are precisely analogous to the relative in- 
tensity of light proper to produce, by his process, the 
corresponding natural colours. 





Replies ta Minor Queries. 


“ Annual Register” (Vol. xii., p. 62.). — Years 
ago I was informed by the late Mr. Joseph Parker 
of Oxford, who was a very early friend of the late, 
and I regret to say the last, Archbishop of Cashel, 
that the historical chapters of the Annual Register 
were for some time written by Dr. then Mr. Lau- 
rence, at that period resident on a curacy or small 
benefice in the country, not far from Faringdon in 
Berkshire. And I have some recollection of his 
saying that Richard Laurence succeeded his 
brother Dr. French Laurence, the friend and ex- 
ecutor of Burke, in that department of Dodsley’s 
valuable periodical. I trouble you with this 
notice in the hope that it may meet the eye ofa 
near relative of the archbishop, who is far more 
able to impart information on this subject than 
myself. Pur Buss, 


Relic of Wolfe (Vol. xii., p. 7.). — Observing 
Note under this head from J. O., and lamenting 
on the loss of the “ Conference,” perhaps he an 
the majority of your readers may not be aware of 
the well-being of a much more remarkable vessel 
than the above, viz. in the good old barque “ Wil- 
liam and Ann,” built in London in the year 1759! 
which ship actually conveyed General Wolfe at the 
time of the siege of Quebec, and as a proof of her 
good standing may be found as sustaining her 
character by appearing now classed in Lloyd's 
register book as JE 1 (second class), and yet almost 
a century old, and is thirty-seven years older than 
the old Tyne brig which has lately finished ber 
distinguished career. Navticvs, 


Goring, Lord Goring (Vol. xi., p. 487.). — The 
existence of a connexion between the noble house 
of Goring and the family of Goring of Kingston, 
in the county of Stafford, has probably been sup- 
posed from the fact of Henry Goring of Kingston, 
who died 1642, being stated in the Visitation of 
the county of Stafford, a.p. 1664, to have been 
son of Henry Goring of Horsham, in the county 


| of Sussex, in which county the Gorings were lo- 
posed of a solution of permanganate of potash with the | ; y 7 


cated at Burton and Ovingdeene, and held con- 
siderable estates. No proof of any connexion was 
shown at the time of the Visitation, and it appears 
by a note to the entry of the pedigree of Goring 
of Kingston, that the arms assumed (those of 
Goring of Burton) were respited for justification 
thereof, and Sir William Dugdale in his own 
hand adds “ but nothing done therein.” 

The kindred of the Kingston Gorings then was 
not admitted by the heralds, and the Visitation 
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proves that Henry Goring of Kingston, who died 
1642, was not the son of George Goring by Ann 
Denny, for it ony states that he was son of 
Henry Goring of Horsham, by Elizabeth his wife ; 
and a close attention to dates will show that 
Henry Goring of Horsham could not have been a 
son of George Goring by Ann Denny, through 
whom the royal descent is obtained. 

It would add much to the value and credence 
of such published descents if the authorities and 
evidence were cited in the margin, for the state- 
ment referred to is not supported by any previous 
writers ; and since in genealogy “ rien n'est beau 
que le vrai,” such errors only produce ridicule, 
and at the same time inflict injury upon ancient 
families. R. A. G. 


Renown (Vol. xii., p. 9.). —R. Y. T. will find 
the lines he wants in an admirable poem of Win- 
throp Mackworth Praed. Unfortunately his ex- 
cellent poems seem never to have been collected 
in England ; but there is a small 8vo. volume 
published in Boston, U.S. A. Many of the poems, 
charades, &c. (and probably the above), reappeared 
in the two volumes of the new series of the Penny 
Magazine, which may be bought on any book- 
stall. Is it necessary to say that Praed was a 
coadjutor of Charles Knight, and Macaulay, and 
others in Knight’s Quarterly Magazine? Este. 
~ Birmingham. 


Intercepted Letter of Father Patrick's (Vol. xi., 
P 477.). —Is not this letter a mere fabrication, 
intended to excite prejudice against the Young 
Pretender? His devotion to the Virgin and St. 
Winifred, the medal with the Pope’s toe, and the 
cap of liberty fallen of, the ardour of the poor 
prince to cram his new supporters with polemics, 
the point about resuming church lands and kin- 
dling Smithfield fires, &c., savour too strongly of 
the political squib to have come from any pen 
but that of some unscrupulous Hanoverian. A 
joke it cannot be called, for it was meant to do the 
Jacobites a serious mischief; but surely it must 
be a hoax played off to alarm the Protestants and 
excite a horror of the Stuarts. The English 
seems very modern for 1745. gh A 


Vesica Piscis (Vol. xii. p. 29.).— Although 
unable to inform J.C. J. when this pointed oval 
was first adopted, I can nevertheless assure him 
that its use was much earlier than the tenth cen- 
tury, as it was the form of the seal of Wimburne 
Monastery, founded by Cuthburga, sister of Ina, 
king of Wessex, at the beginning of the eighth 
century. C. Hook. 


Ebrardus and Johannes de Garlandia (Vol. xi., 
p- 486.). — My copy of Bates has p. 1. dirty, as if 
it had once been exposed, while the title and de- 


dication are on paper of a somewhat different 
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tint. Probably part of the edition has a reprinted 
title and dedication. The lives have lists of works 
of a very good character for the time. 

The Modus Latinitatis of Ebrardus was printed 
at least twenty-one times before 1500. But who 
Ebrardus was I do not know. 

Of John Garland it seems plain, by comparing 
Roger Bacon, Bale, Tanner, Wright (Anglo- 
Norman Period, p. 16. ; see also Comp. Alm., 1846, 
p- 13.), that Gerland, of the eleventh century, was 
an astronomer and calendar computer; and that 
Garland, the cotemporary of Roger Bacon, who 
heard him blow up right and left (vituperavit 
omnes) as to whether it should be orichalcum or 
aurichaleum, was the grammarian. But the two 
are very often confounded. There were several 
works of Garland, which were often printed in the 
fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries. The most 
celebrated were the Liber synonymorum and the 
Equivocorum interpretatio. 

The first work was latterly always accompanied 
by the exposition of Galfridus Anglicus. The 
following is a specimen, the poetry being Garland, 
and the prose Galfridus : 

“ Ambulo vel gradior, eo, vado, de ambulo, pergo, 
Additur his spacior, vel itinero, vel proticiscor, 
Predictis junge tendo, cum curro, movere.” 

“Hic docet autor quod omnia ista verba que hic po- 

nuntur sunt ejusdem significationis cum hoc verbo 
ambulo. ,, Ambulo-as-avi-are quod est verbum neutrum. 


The Liber equivocorum has also a comment by 
some other hand, which generally gives the differ- 
ent English meanings. ‘The following is a spe- 
cimen : 

“ Glis animal, glis terra tenax, glis lapa vocatur 

Ris animal, sis terra tenax, tis lapa vocatur 
Hic animal, hec terra tenax, hec lapa vocatur.” 

“ Autor hic docet equivocationem istius dictionis glis. 

Nam glis est quoddam animal (anglice a dor 


mouse) Item glis est terra tenax (anglice 
claye) Item glis est lappa (anglice 
a burre) Quando est animal facit gliris in 
genitivo. . .. .” 


These writers are now rather distant than ob- 
scure ; any one who walks back into their cen- 
turies is sure to meet with them. 

A. De Morgan. 


Lines on gigantic Coal (Vol. xi., p. 465.). — The 
author of verses on the above subject was the 
late Paul Moon James, Esq., of Manchester. 
They are entitled, “ King Coal at the Great 
Exhibition,” and are printed (p. 201.) in an un- 
published collection of his poems, Manchester, 
1853. C. L. B. 

Kendal, 


Cratch: Cat's Cradle (Vol. xi., p. 421.).— If 
my memory serves me right, the “ cat’s cradle,” 
though giving a name to the game, was one of 
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the latest, perhaps the last figure the string was 
made to assume, and we used to believe it was 
so called because it was only big enough to hold 
akitten. Cratch is a word still in common use in 
the very sense given by Johnson and Maunder. 
Your horse eats his corn out of the manger and 
his hay out of the cratch above it. There is also 
the movable cratch from which cattle eat hay in 
the field or straw-yard, a rude representation of 
which is often seen in pictures of the Nativity. 

P 


Bennet's “ Paraphrase” (Vol. xii., p. 10.).— 
In Exeter Cathedral one of the lay vicars assists 
the officiating priest in chanting the Litany. The 
lay-vicars are cantores, or singing men, and before 
the Reformation were in holy orders, which no 
doubt accounts for the practice not only at Exeter, 
but in other cathedral and collegiate churches. 

J. 


Exon. 


Forlorn (Vol. viii., p. 569.). —In the following 
extracts from a letter from Oliver Cromwell to 
Lenthall the Speaker, published in the Chetham 
Society's Civil War Tracts, p. 259., &c., the word 
seems used merely to signify an advanced body of 
troops. “Hope” is not added at all, and Mr. 
Wixpe’s view is corroborated. 

“ Having intelligence that the enemy was drawing 
together from all his out-quarters, we drew out a forlorn 
of about 200 horse and 400 foot.” 

“ Our forlorn of horse marched within a mile of where 
the enemy was drawn up.” 

“ The forlorn of horse held dispute with them until our 
forlorn of foot came up and we had opportunity to bring 
up our whole army.” 

“ And therefore advancing with our forlorn and putting 
the rest of our army into as good a posture as we could, 
we advanced upon them.” 

Pr. 


Seventy-seven (Vol. xi., p. 61.; Vol. xii., p. 35.). 
— Though W. T. M. dates from the end of the 
world in space, I cannot permit him to know so 
much about its end in time, as to affirm that the 
reply can never again be given. A man born a.p. 
2777, may surely make it in 2854. And farther, 
there is nothing singular in the interval being 
122 years; 111 and 11 make 122. 

Of my own age I may say something which will 
not be predicable at equal intervals. I was x 
years old in the year of grace xxx. I will say | 
so much as, that I do not mean I was 6 years old 
in a.p. 36 nor 7 in A.v. 49. I dare say Proressor 
De Morgan, or some of your mathematical corre- 
spondents, will be able to find my age. M. 





List of Stone Crosses (Vol. xi. p. 506.).— 
The site of every way-side cross in the kingdom, 
of which any remains exist, is noticed in the Ord- | 
nance maps, in a different type from the names of | 
places. The scale is six inches to the mile, and | 
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each sheet represents a district of four miles by 
about six. The sheet which contains the town of 
Preston has either seven or eight pedestals of 
crosses noted ; the next sheet southward has six- 
teen. That containing the town of Chorley has 
seven. Thus a complete list for all England 
would require neither talent nor research ; but it 
would involve much labour and some expense. 


Lady Jane Home: Lord Robert Kerr (Vol. xii., 
p. 46.).— Lord Robert Kerr, second son of 
William, third Marquis of Lothian, fell at the 
battle of Culloden, April 17, 1746, on the side 
of the crown, against Prince Charles Edward 
(Knight's History of England, vol, iv. p. 538.). 
Lady Jane Home, eldest daughter of Charles, 
sixth Earl of Home, married Patrick Lord Pol- 
warth. Mackenzie Watcorrt, M.A. 


Anonymous Hymns (Vol. xii., p. 11.).—I can 
help C. H. H. W. to one more name, that of Hart, 
as the author of No. 5. in his list. 

No. 3., I believe, is wrongly quoted. I think it 
should be “ When, His salvation bringing.” 


N. H. L. RB. 


Almanacs of 1849 and 1855 (Vol. xii., p. 19.). 
—I should have mentioned that 1860 does not 
agree with 1849 till the intercalary day is past. 
The omission arose from my being accustomed to 
the old plan of taking for the almanac of leap- 
year the corresponding, or most nearly corre- 
sponding, almanac of a common year, subject to 
alterations to be made by the user of it, in Janu- 
ary and February. 

It is also correct, according to the old plan, to 
say that 1849 and 1855 do not take the same al- 
manac. The almanac new and full moons do not 
agree: and these were essential parts of the al- 
manac. 

The almanac writer and the astronomer con- 
sider the intercalary day as coming between the 
two years, and the subsequent alterations in 
January and February as allowances for a bun- 
gling piece of adherence to antiquity. And this 
is much the easiest way of learning the almanac. 

It is fated that the “Epitaph on an Infant” 
(p. 49.) shall not appear corrrectly in your pages. 
The last stop is a note of interrogation instead of 
exclamation. M. 


“ The Man in the Iron Mask” (Vol. xi., p. 504.). 
—In reply to the inquiry for information about 
“The Man in the Iron Mask,” I beg to refer 
Qusrtor to the account by A. Dumas, which con- 
tains all the explanations hazarded by every dif- 
ferent writer on the subject, and often thoroughly 
refuting the rubbish propagated by Delort, fixes 
on the only probable solution of the mystery. 
The opinions of the different speculators are given 
with their names, therefore QuasTor will have an 
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opportunity of judging for himself as to which is 
the true explanation of this historical puzzle. 
L. M. M. R. 

Archdeacon Furney (Vol. xi., p. 205.). — Your 
correspondent . furnishes some materials for a 
memoir of this very distinguished antiquary, and 
expresses a hope that farther particulars may be 
supplied by any reader of “N. & Q.” who may 
be enabled to add to what he communicates. In 
furtherance of his object I beg leave to add what 
I consider two very important facts. 

Judge Blackstone, in his much esteemed work, 
The Great Charter and Charter of the Forest, 
&c., by William Blackstone, Esq., Oxford, 1759, 
4to., Introduction, p. xxxv., speaking of Magna 
Charta of Henry IIL, which is dated November 
12, 1216, says “this invaluable piece of anti- 

uity” was presented by the late Archdeacon 
Furney to the Bodleian Library at Oxford; and 
he takes the opportunity to add what important 
service many individuals may render to the re- 
searches of the aritiquary, would they make 
similar depositories donations of such treasures, 
instead of letting them remain in private col- 
lections. The Charter is accompanied at p. 36. 
with engravings of the two very curious seals 
which are appended to it. 

The other matter to which I allude is seven 
volumes of MSS. of Archdeacon Furney, now in 
the possession of Sir Thomas Phillipps, Bart., of 
Middle Hill, 
which are numbered 6632—6638 in his Catalogue 
privately printed in 1837. Most of these are in 
relation to Gloucestershire, but some are con- 
nected with Hampshire, Oxford, &c.; and from 
the known talent and extensive knowledge of the 
collector are no doubt very curious and valuable. 


Broadway, Worcestershire, and | 





haven, volunteer under his R. H. the D. of Cum- 
berland, 1754, contains “a list of officers killed, 
wounded, and taken prisoners at the battle of 
Glaidsmuir, Sept. 21, 1745.” From this list I 
extract the following : 

“ Dragoons, Colonel Gardiner’s : Colonel Gardiner, killed. 
Foot, Colonel Lascelles’s: Captain Stuart, killed. Colo- 
nel Lee’s: Captains Bromer and Rogers, killed. Lord 
: Captains Stuart and Howel, killed.”—Pp. 41— 


The author says at p. 37.: 

“This is by some called the battle of Preston Pans, 
from the place near it, which takes its name from the 
number of salt-pans there; but it is more properly stiled 
the battle of Glaidsmuir, since that was the field of battle, 
being a wide barren heath, about seven miles east of 
Edinburgh.” 

A. B. C. will observe that six officers are 
enumerated in the list, and not five only. 

B. H.C. 


P.S.—I willadd a Query. Is anything known 
of James Ray above named? ‘The book contains 


| neither the name of the publisher, nor of the place. 


Amicus, | 


Buchan's Ballads (Vol. xii., p. 21.). — Are the 
two (fvolscap folio) MS. volumes lately in the 
possession of the Percy Society not the originals 
from whence the Ballads of the North were tran- 
scribed, printed, and published? I have no hesi- 
tation in saying that they are; and that they were, 
in consequence of Mr. Buchan’s unfortunate cir- 


cumstances, disposed of by him. Any ballads which | 


may be as yet unpublished of those in his MS. 
volumes were purposely kept out of his collections 
printed in 1828, because they were not considered 
by Sir Walter Scott and C. K. Sharpe, who re- 
vised the proof-sheets, &c., to be “genuine ori- 
ginal” ballads. From having had some little 
share in the publication of the two volumes in 
1828, I am fully aware of all the circumstances 
connected therewith. T. G. §. 
Edinburgh. 


Officers killed at Preston Pans (Vol. xii., p. 29.). 
— A curioys volume now before me, A Compleat 
History of the Rebellion, by James Ray of White- 
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In the “ History of the Rebellion,” as published 
in the Scots’ Magazine, your correspondent A. B.C. 
will find much that will interest him. The names 
of the officers in the Royalist army that were killed 
at the battle of Preston Pans were as follows, viz. : 


1. Colonel Gardiner. 
2. Capt. John Stuart of Phisgill, Lascelles’s 
regiment. 
3. Capt. Braimer, Lee's regiment. 
4. Capt. Rogers, Lee's regiment. 
5. Capt. Holwell, Guise’s regiment. 
6. Capt. Bishop, Murray's regiment. 
7. Ensign Forbes, Murray's regiment. 
T. G. S. 


Edinburgh. 


“ The Celestial Divorce” (Vol. xii., p. 47.).— 
Upon looking over my collection of books, I find 
that I have a fine copy in old vellum of this cu- 
rious book. But it appears to be a different edition 
from that in the possession of your correspondent. 
It is entitled — 

“Il Divortio Celeste, Cagionato dalle dissolutezze della 
Sposa Romana, Et Consacrato alla Semplicita de’ Scro- 
polosi Christiani. In Villafranca, 1643, pp. 196, 18mo.” 

2 & &. 

Edinburgh. 

Semlegue—Sanlegue (Vol. xi., pp. 342. 433.).— 
The poet inquired for by your correspondents is 
probably Louis de Sanlecque, a canon of St. 
Genevieéve's in Paris, where he was born in 1652. 
The first edition of his poems, under the title of 
Poésies héroiques, morales et satiriques, appeared 


in 1696. See La France Littéraire, sub voce 
* Sanlecque.” Henry H. Breen, 
St. Lucia. 
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Norman Superstition (Vol. xii, p. 53.),—In 
reference to the Norman superstition, it is to be 
observed that a nail taken from the gallows is a 
wide-spread.superstition in Asia. It is mentioned 
in the Mischnah — De Sabbatho — of the things 
which are permissible on the Sabbath: “ Exeunt 
eum ovo locuste, et cum dente vulpis, et cum 
elavo de suspenso, medicine gratie.” (They go 
dut with the egg of a locust, the tooth of a fox, 
and with a nail from the gallows of one who has 
been hanged, as a medicine.) Lxeoroty Duxes. 


“ Vor populi, vor Dei” (Vol. vi., p. 185.). — 
Your correspondent Crericus (D.) ascribes to the 
éelebrated John Wesley the dissentient rejoinder 
once made to that well-known proverb, “ Vox 
populi, vox Dei.” “ No, it cannot be the voice of 
God, for it was vor populi that cried out ‘ Crucify 
him, crucify him!’” and I have seen it elsewhere 
ascribed to him. It appears, however, to have 
had a much earlier origin, and Wesley did but 
quote from Arthar Warwick, whose Spare Mi- 
nutes, or Resolved Meditations and Premeditated 
Resolutions, had reached a sixth edition in 1637. 
Iam unable to give you the exact reference to 
the page where the words occur, not having the 
volume by me, and having omitted to make a 
“note” at the time of reading the work. The 
words, however, are as follows : 

“ That the voice of the common people is the voice of God, 
is the common voice of the people; yet it is as full of 
falsehood as commonness. For who sees not that those 
black-mouthed hounds, upon the mere scent of opinion, 
as freely spend their mouths in hunting counter, or like 
Acteon’s dogs in chasing an innocent man to death, as if 
they followed the chase of truth itself, in a fresh scent. 
Who observes not that the voice of the 


prosecute the God of all people, with one common voice, 
* He is worthy to die.’ I will not therefore ambitiously 
beg their voices for my preferment, nor weigh my worth 
in that uneven balance, in which a feather of opinion 
shall be moment enough to turn the scale, and-make a 
light piece go current, and a current piece seem light.” 


Joun Booker. 


David and Goliath (Vol. xii., p. 46.). — Among 
the copes preserved in the library of the Cathedral 
of Durham, there is one of rich crimson silk, on 
which is embroidered a figure of David holding in 
his hand the head of the vanquished Goliath. 
This cope is believed to have been the one pre- 
sented to the church by King Charles I. : 

“Charles certainly made to the church of Durham a 
present of this description, and if this be the robe, sin- 
gular reflections present themselves to the mind upon 
a consideration of its chief embellishment.” — Raine’s 
Brief Account of Durham Cathedral, p. 47., 1833. 


Charles I's visit to Durham was in 1633. 
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people, yea, of | 
that people that voiced themselves the people of God, did | 


| may be procured for a few s 


The | 
copes are preserved in a glass case, in accordance | 
with Mr. Raine’s suggestion. 

Curupert Beps, B.A. 


Miscelaneus. 
BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 


WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Sonos or Innocence anv oy Exrentence, By William Blake. Thio 

8vo. London, Newberry & Pickering. 1839. 

Borxe's Covat Gvror (as old as possible). 

Camnarvos Instattation Ope. 1811. By W. Smyth. 

Roporman's Waexty Macazine ron 1770. 

Miss Sewann's Porricat Wonxs. 3 Vols. Edited by Scott, 1910. 

ae ow Taz Stace, on tux Ant or Actimo. A Poem, Edi 
4. 

= Letters, stating particulars and lowest price, carriage free, to be 
sent to Ma. Barz, Publisher of “NOLLS AND QUiiEe® 
186. Fleet Street. 

Particulars of Price, &c. of the following Books to be sent direct to 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, and whose and ad- 
dresses are given for that purpose: 

Lixoano’s Histony or Exctann. Published by Baldwin & Cradock, 

183%. Vol. XL 

Wanted by G. Steinman Steinman, Priory Lodge, Peckham. 


Moonr Catraar. 
lished by Nichols, 
Wanted by Williams 4 Norgate, 14. Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


4 Cornish Poem. Ed. by Davies Gilbert. Pub 


Niusnop. By the Hon. Algernon Herbert. Part 1. of Vol. IV. 
Wanted by Henningham 4 Hollis, 5. Mount Street, Westminster. 


Srence's Tarwos New arp Oxo. 
v's Suaxsreane, Vols. VI. & X. 
‘s Rervetian. Vol. XI. 
Patosorarcat Dictionary. Vol. III. 
Asrnotocr. 

Ausson's Evnorr. Vols. XI. XII. XIV. XVI. XVII. 
Barrtsa Atmanac ano Companion. 1838 & 1839. 
Rorr's Paresrizy’s Wonus. Vols. IV. V. IX. XV. 

Wanted by Thos. Millard, Bookseller, Newgate Street. 


Warr's Bratrormeca Barranwnica. Parts 5.&6. 4to. 
Ancumotoga. to. Vols. IV. & VIII. 
Tas Hive. A Collection of Songs. 4 Vols. 12mo. Vol. IIT. 1733. 
Swirr's (Dan) Wonus. By Hawkesworth. 21 Vols. 12mo. Vol. XITL 
1766. 
Wanted by Jno. Sampson, New and Second-hand Bookseller, 13. Coney 
Street, York. 


Hisrony or A Norenacxen. Vol. II. By Dumot. 
Terren's Hyuw or ats, Nations. 
ok of Swons. Published at Punch Office. 
Low Wacrs. By H. Mayhew. Nos. 12. 14. to all out. 
Wanted by G. Newbold, Bookseller, 310. Strand. 


The following parts of Kwronwr’s Prerontat. Saasreane; any or all: 
The 7th part of the “ Biography,” the Essay on the three Roman 
Plays, and the other Supplementary Volumes. 

Wanted by C. £. Moore, Broomfield House, Southgate, Middlesex. 

Deas Fraomens. Edited by Mitford. London. Rolandi. 

Wanted by Charles Blackburn, Bookseller, Leamington. 


Patices ta Correspondents. 


We are compelled by press of other matter to omit our usual Notes ox 


| Boos. 


Laxcastaiensts is thanked. The article on The Lancashire Song ia 
hed. 


| Vol. x., p. 158., had been overlooked. 


We hope next week to 


Countay Deaters 1x Seconp-nanp Books. 
present our first List. 
W.W. Camden's Remains has been frequently reprinted. Copies 


billings. It is a genuine book. 


F. The origin of the phrase “ Going the whole hog ” has been noticed 
in“ N.& Q,” Vol. iii., p. 250. ; Vol. iv., p. 240. 
Full 


price will be given for clean copies of No. 166. and No. 169. upon 


| application to the Publisher. 


is published at noon on Friday, so that the 


“ Nores ano Queries” 
Copies in that night's parcels, and 


Country Booksellers may receive 


deliver them to their Subscribers on the Saturday. 
! 


“ Norges ano Qveaies™ is also issued in Monthly Parts, for the con- 

¢ of those who may either have a difficulty in procuring the we 
stamped weekly Numbers, or prefer receiving it monthly. While parties 
abroad, who be « ’ receiving the 
may have stamped copies furwarded direct from the 
subscription for the stamped edition of “ Nores anp 


resident n the country or lesirous of 
weekly Numbers, 


Publisher. The 


man 


| Qveares” (including a very copious Index) ia eleven shillings and foure 


pence for six months, which may be paid by Post-Office Order, drawn in 
JSavour of the Publisher, Ma. Geonoz Burr, No, 186. Fleet Street. 














